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of feet are giving sterling performance 
daily in schools the country over. 
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Significant Changes in V irginia School Laws 


Iducation is pre- 
will 


regulations 


Hite State Department of 
include all 
that 
laws will be 
constitutional 


paring a bulletin which 


school legislation and 
These 
first, 


enactments, 


refer to public education. 


classified under three heads: 


provisions, second, legislative and 


third, State Board This bulletin 
will be 
fall. 


anding 


regulations. 
distribution some time in the 
A brief citation of some of the most 


legislation 


ready for 
early 
outst changes in educational 
might be of special interest to the teachers at this 
time. Briefly, 
1. Instead of electing the State Superintendent 
of Public 
this important State official will be appointed by 
State. The Legislature of 
1930 is authorized to determine the method of 
(Code, Section 630.) 


2. Under the new constitution the State 


the changes are as follows: 
Instruction by the people after 1930 
the Governor of the 


selecting this official. 
Board 

Iducation is to consist of seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. These members are to 
be appointed for four year terms. To guarantee 
that no one Governor will appoint the majority 
of its members the first board under the new law 
shall be appointed as follows: one member for 


one year, two members for two years, two mem- 


years, and two members for four 
Section 612.) 


the constitution provides that all incumbents of 


bers for three 


years. (Code, Section 195a of 


offices shall serve the term for which they have 


been previously selected subject to all con- 
tingencies which affect officials of a similar class 
hereafter On the 
the Attorney-General has decided that the mem- 
State 


hall continue to serve until the expiration of their 


selected. basis of this section 


bers of the present Board education 


terms for which they were elected. The appoint- 


ment of the new board will therefore not be 


made by the Governor at present. 


3. Division superintendents of schools in coun- 
ties and cities will hereafter be appointed by the 
local county and city school boards from a list 
of persons whose eligibility nas been certified by 
the State Board of Education. (Code, Section 


649. ) 


4. The county school electoral board which is 
appointed by the judge of the Circuit Court is 
composed of three citizens of the county. This 


board has formerly served, first, as the board 
which appoints the county school board and, sec- 
ond, as a board to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the school board. This latter 


been abolished and appeals from the decisions of 


function has 


the county school boards are now taken directly 
to the Circuit Court or the judge thereof in vaca- 
tion. The court or the judge in vacation shall 
decide finally all questions at issue. (Code, Sec- 
tion 667.) 

5. To the present section of the constitution 
which provides that the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall select textbooks, there has been added: 
“provided, however, the General Assembly may 
prescribe the time in which the State Board of 
On the 
General Assembly has 


Iducation may change the textbooks.” 
basis of this provision the 
provided that no textbook which has been or may 
be adopted for basal use shall be changed or sub 
stituted until such book shall have been in use 
for a period of not less than eight years, subject 
to renewal for two years, unless such book be- 
The State Board is authorized 


comes obsolete. 


to change any textbook where its use is detri- 
mental to the interest of patrons because of a 
marked decrease in textbook prices. (Code, Sec- 
tion 617.) 

The county act of 1922, 


ished district boards of education and substituted 


unit which abol- 


a central county board for each county, has been 
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strengthened so that the financial affairs of the 
county school system shall be upon a county-wide 
basis. This section reads, in part, as follows: 
“For the purpose of representation and the levy 
ing of a tax sufficient to pay the present existing 
school district indebtedness and for future capital 
expenditures only, each magisterial district shall 
constitute a separate school district, but for all 
other school purposes, taxation, management, 
control and operation, the county shall be the 
unit, and the school affairs of such county man- 
aged as if the county constituted but one school 
district.” (Code, Section 653. ) 

7. The State Board of [ducation, in conjunc 
tion with the Director of the Budget and the 
Comptroller, shall establish and require of each 
locality a modern system of accounting for all 
school funds, State and local, and the local treas- 
urers are hereby required to render each month 
to the county school board or the city school 
board a statement of the funds in their hands 
available for school purposes. (Code, Section 
614.) In this connection the State Board of 
I<ducation has prepared a school accounting sys 
tem and has furnished accounting forms to all 
school divisions. It is believed that this’ will 


promote general efficiency in school finances. 

8 A maximum school term of 140 days shall 
be established and maintained in all of the cities 
and counties of the State. (Code, Section 611.) 
This has been interpreted by the State Depart- 
ment of [education to mean that each school must 
run for at least seven months, unless it can be 
clearly demonstrated to the State Board of Edu- 
cation that the county or city school board finds 
it financially impossible to provide such facilities 
after a maximum tax has been laid on the basis 
of a reasonable assessment of property. (Code, 
Section 647.) 

9, The compulsory attendance law has been 
strengthened by making the ages of compulsory 
attendance from seven to fifteen instead of from 
eight to fourteen as in the past. [If the county 
school board considers it advisable the ages eight 
to sixteen may be substituted for seven to fifteen 
This will doubtless be advisable where transpor 
tation of very young children is necessary unde: 
difficult conditions. (Code, Section 683.) 

10. Detinite restrictions have been placed upon 
the authority of a school board to contract in- 
debtedness without a vote of the people. (Code, 


Sections 673 675, 111 lusive. ) 


Value of a Recent High School Typew riting Contest 


By PHRONSIE I. MARSH, E. ¢ 


IRGINIA, though slow in awakening to 

the possibilities of commercial training in 

her secondary schools, has at last placed 
herself in the forefront as a leader in this field, 
as evidenced by the enthusiasm and_ interest 
shown by the teachers and pupils of the high 
schools when Mr. [&. Ff. Burmahin, director of 
commercial education of the Ie. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, announced a State typewrit- 
ing contest to be held in Richmond, May 19, 
1928. Almost all of the commercial teachers 
rallied to the cause. 

This contest has given commercial education 
a new meaning. Tossibly it touched directly 
more school children than any other kind of 
contest could. It is making them understand the 


great value of commercial training and helping 


2» Glass High School, Lynchburg 


them to weigh intrinsic as well as extrinsic 
values. The fact that any typewriting pupil was 
eligible for the contest, upon the teacher’s recom- 
mendation, meant that a large number would 
derive great value from it. Inasmuch as all type- 
writing pupils had a chance to enter the contest, 
they were on the alert all the time because they 
realized clear thinking, initiative, foresight, and 
accuracy Were all essential for success in typing. 
They became well aware of the fact that ac- 
curacy is the keynote to business success. Not 
only accuracy in the manipulation of a type- 
wrtier, but also mental accuracy, physical ac- 
curacy, social and spiritual accuracy were factors 
that counted. Consciousness of the reason for 
certain errors made the pupils all the more 


energetic to correct them because there was a 
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goal to work toward. They analyzed with a 
great deal of correctness and precision many of 
their own errors and were able to rectify them. 
The contest stimulated the teachers also as it 
made them more sensitive to the difficulties 
pupils were facing because the results secured 
would reflect their own degree of efficiency and 
would determine the ranking of their respective 
schools. 

Competition is very keen during the early 
adolescent period and this competition with in- 
dividuals and other schools spurred the pupils on 
to almost super-accomplishments. It was really 
astonishing to see dormant qualities become live 
elements in school work. It brought forth the 
very best, which, after all, is the great value of 
any contest. The clean, honest competition which 
each pupil faced made him come to the conclusion 
that it takes hard work to compete with individ- 
uals who are just as efficient as he in this line 
of work, and that to keep ahead of the crowd— 
the eternal average—it takes more work, more 
conscientious work than the average person ac- 
complishes. It gave him a touch of and an insight 
into what competition in the business world really 
is. It made him have confidence in himself, con- 
fidence born of desire and inspiration. 

The contest has also helped to raise commercial 
contests to the same level as other contests. For 
a number of years Virginia has had her literary 
contests, her debating contests, and her athletic 
contests, but she has overlooked the fact that the 
commercial contests which forward-looking states 
have been sponsoring for years add greatly to the 
interest of commercial education. 

After all, learning the art which will help to 
make a living is a part of culture and should be 
thought of as being exceedingly valuable in the 
educational realm. The commercial world claims 
a great number of our high school graduates who 
have not had special training. Yet, I wonder if 
these very people would not be fitted better to 
cope with the many problems which they confront 
if they were well-trained for their work. I have 
a feeling that they would be far more indepen- 
dent. Rousseau had a great insight into the 
social order of his time when he said, “Man is 
born free and is everywhere in chains.” It is 


true young people have more opportunities than 


ever before, but are they always aware of these 
opportunities? Do they have a vision of what is 
to follow several years hence? Can they picture 
themselves in positions they have dreams of 
filling? Are they informed of the many possi- 
bilities and openings in the commercial field? Do 
they see beyond the pale of an office clerk, 
stenographer, secretary, or bookkeeper? Lack of 
information which will enable pupils to make the 
most of their lives is the chain that binds them 
fast to the rut in our present social order. I am 
speaking not necessarily of inforrhation from 
books, but information which can be gained only 
from and by contact with well-trained experi- 
enced people. At the most, we are but touching 
the keys lightly. Our commercial training is 
very limited; therefore, the information gained 
from courses offered in the secondary schools 
must be cemented to the knowledge of experi- 
enced individuals who have been in the active 
fields and who will come into the schools and will 
give the pupils an idea of the vastness, magni- 
tude, and scope of commerce and industry. My 
plea, then, is for closer cooperation of the schools 
with the business world at large and for better 
trained teachers, teachers whose experience and 
training have enabled them to see commercial 
education in its relation to other education—*‘the 
fullness and breadth thereof’”’—teachers who are 
alert, observant, who are familiar with many 
commercial opportunities, and who inspire. 
More than ever do we believe and agree that it 
takes far more than a smattering knowledge of 


” 


“the tool subjects,” thorough technical training, 
and facts gathered here and there to help pupils 
make a success in the business world. We must 
not forget the importance of engendering right 
ideals and attitudes, of inculcating a love for 
God, country, and home, of cultivating an interest 
in science, philosophy, history, good literature, of 
correctness in the use of the mother tongue, and 
of one of the most important things of all, how to 
get along with and understand people. There- 
fore, it is far more important to try to help pupils 
develop poise, courage, initiative, confidence in 
themselves, ambition, will power, power of 
decision, alertness, optimism, and_ studiousness 
rather than insisting that so many facts be as- 
similated. 

You may ask, Why bring in such a discussion 
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in connection with the commercial contests? The 
reason is this. Such contests not only give to the 
pupils in taking them away from home a new 
outlook of the extent and importance of com- 


mercial activities but they also bring the com- 


mercial teachers together for conference and 
comparison. [Ly informal discussions, new ideas 


about the commercial curricula in the secondary 


schools are gained. | believe each teacher re- 
turned to her position, not only after the pre- 
liminary contests but also after the final contest, 


with a greater desire to make her work more in- 


teresting, to relate it more closely to the needs of 
the boys and girls. 

Virginia must be prepared for the new com- 
mercial and industrial life that is coming within 
her borders. The pupils in the secondary schools 
today will be the ones to carry the responsibility 
of this new order of things in the State. Com- 
mercial education in the secondary schools of 
Virginia must have a more important place in 
the curriculum and the instruction must be more 
thorough and suited to the direct needs of the 
children. 


Rural Education and Citizenship 


By WILLIAM McKINLEY 


ROBINSON, Department of Rural Education, Western Teachers 


College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


N this decade, and particularly in the last few 


this decade, it has become in- 
that 


divided into two conflicting groups, rural and 


months of 


creasingly apparent our country 1s 


urban. Acts of indifference, misunderstanding, 
antagonism, and exploitation indulged in by 


either group are detrimental to our national life. 
Neither group can stand alone; their interde- 
pendence is mutual. Urban life is tied up in- 
extricably with life in surrounding rural districts 
not only as consumers of food and man-power 
grown on farms, but also as producers of services 
and goods that are dispensed in rural areas. 
Agricultural problems are city problems; pro- 
ducers’ problems are consumers’ problems. 
Approximately one-half of the population of 
the United States is rural; farmers constitute our 
largest occupational group. Before and during 
the World War the farmer received not less than 
twenty per cent of the total income of the coun- 
try; today he receives but little more than ten 
per cent. Of course, during the same period of 
time the agricultural population has declined, but 
not nearly so much as has the income. His wage 
earnings are about seventy per cent of what they 
were in 1920, whereas the wage earnings of fac- 
tory employees are slightly above what they were 
in 1920. 


cline in the level of prices of farm products he 


furthermore, during the general de- 


has to sell, he has not enjoyed a corresponding 
decline in the level of prices of commodities he 
has to buy. His taxes are now two and one-half 
times as much as they were in 1914, while the 
prices of farm products have increased by one- 
third. 
to estimates, have suffered losses totaling thirty 


American farmers since 1920, according 


billion dollars. 
In the face of these facts the farmer has been 
told that for the most part he must work out his 
own salvation. I wonder whether we have 
stopped to consider that the farmer has the lowest 
educational advantages of any of the groups with 
whom he competes. As an additional handicap, 
the farmer as an individual still prides himself on 
his independence, a fact which greatly hinders 
him in any concerted effort for relief. 
Numerous agencies and institutions are work- 
ing in his behalf. The one with which we are 
concerned today and the one which is most 
fundamental, it seems to me, is the public school. 
Half of the school population lives in the open 
country and villages. Over four and one-half 
million of them attend one-teacher rural schools. 
Many of these schools have undergone little 
change during the last generation. Their teachers 
have received the fewest weeks of professional 
training of any group of teachers, 


over one- 


fourth of them are teaching their first term of 
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school, and the majority of them are 3 or 4 years 
younger than the urban teacher. 

Rural school terms are one or two months 
shorter than city terms. Data in a study includ- 
ing over seventy thousand typical rural children 
chosen at random in ten of our states show that 
one-half of them attended school less than seven 
and one-half months, over one-fourth of them at- 
tended considerably less than five months, and 
over one-eighth of them attended less than three 
months. Incidentally, those pupils with less than 
130 days of attendance averaged more than one 
and one-half years below grade in reading and 
spelling achievement. So I might go on at some 
length relating the handicaps under which the 
majority of rural boys and girls obtain their pub- 
lic school education, but I refrain from doing so. 
May I add that the picture has its bright spots, 
its high lights? 

What can be done about this educational situa- 
tion, the one point at which it seems to me we 
educators may most effectively attack agricul- 
tural problems? 

One point of attack is in the consolidation of 
many of the existing 161,521 one-teacher rural 
schools. It is conservatively estimated that the 
16,000 consolidated schools formed since the be- 
ginning of the movement over eighty years ago 
have replaced between 40,000 and 50,000 one- 
teacher rural schools. Nearly four times as 
many one-teacher schools exist today as have 
been consolidated. Specialists in the field esti- 
mate that after all practicable consolidations have 
heen made, between 30,000 and 40,000 one- 
teacher rural schools will remain because in their 
isolated locations they cannot with advantage be 
united with other schools. Should consolida- 
tions continue at the rate of uniting 5,000 one- 
teacher rural schools per year, which is the high- 
est record for any one year, another quarter of a 
century will elapse before all practicable con- 
solidations will have been made. The present 
economic status is hampering consolidation. 
Whether or not consolidation proves expensive 
in the long run, the farmer is shy of anything 
which will entail the outlay of money. 

May I suggest that the mere physical con- 
solidation of schools will not suffice. Scientific 
studies and observations show that in some cases 


the consolidated school is not proving as effective 
in certain respects as had been hoped, but withal 
we have much faith in the consolidated school. 

Another point of attack is in the reorganiza- 
tion of financing rural education. Much em- 
phasis must be given to the fact that if equality of 
educational opportunities is to be any more than 
an empty phrase, the rural school must receive 
greater financial aid from outside the local school 
unit. Should we not seek to alleviate a condi- 
tion which makes it possible for city superin- 
tendents to come to our normal schools annually, 
select, and secure the strongest prospective teach- 
ers? The responsibility for financing education 
under our democratic form of government rests 
clearly with the State and the nation. 

The professional preparation of teachers af- 
fords another approach to the rural education 
situation. The constant raising of certificate re- 
quirements and minimum qualifications of teach- 
ers indicates the importance of professional train- 
ing. We hear much about degree standards re- 
quired of elementary school teachers in the cities. 
Are degree standards of academic and _ profes- 
sional training any the less desirable for rural 
teachers ? 

The comment is often made, and with good 
foundation, that the teacher of the sons and 
daughters of the farmer, who is carrying a large 
share of the tax support of the State normal 
school and teachers college, is not receiving as 
much attention and as adequate training for her 
job as is the city teacher. This situation, how- 
ever, is rapidly adjusting itself. Whereas in 
1918 only ninety-six State normal schools and 
teachers colleges offered courses in rural educa- 
tion, a study by the writer indicates the tendency 
has become so general that today 154, or eighty 
three per cent, of the State normal schools and 
teachers colleges differentiate in some degree the 
work for prospective rural elementary school 
teachers. 

The stigma once attached to rural teaching is 
disappearing. More and more well-prepared and 
ambitious young men and women desiring an 
opportunity to get real experience and personal 
growth in their chosen profession, and at the 
same time seeking the privilege of participating in 
unselfish community service, have chosen the 
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rural field because of its freedom, latitude, and 
challenge for the exercise of an almost unlimited 
amount of initiative. Let us encourage the move- 
ment by helping to secure more nearly adequate 
salary compensation for these volunteers. Let us 
further stimulate the movement by helping to 
raise the qualification requirements for rural 
elementary school teachers so that those without 
adequate professional background or those who 
have received their professional training in other 
curricula, such as home economics, high school 
mathematics, or music, and are unable to secure 
positions in those special fields, may not find re- 
fuge in rural teaching positions. Rural teaching 
should, and can be, made as exclusive and as 
dignified as any other part of the teaching 
profession. 

Another factor which is essential in helping to 
solve the rural problem is rural school super- 
vision. If city teachers need supervision with all 
of their more nearly adequate training and facili 
ties, how much more do rural teachers néed it. 


In spite of this greater need we find fewer teach- 


ers in rural schools under supervision, and what 
supervision is found is usually less in amount and 
very often inferior in quality to that of urban 
schools. 

Consolidation, financial aid, better prepared 
teachers, and supervision are but four of the 
more potential means of improvement. 

Due to the diversity of opinion and practice in 
the application of these and other potential 
means of improving rural education, all agencies 
interested in the field should, if possible, initiate, 
foster, guide, and complete a scientific study, or 
series of studies, to be carried on over a period 
of years to supplement what has already been 
done and to determine what means and 
procedures are most hopeful in the solution of 
the rural education problem. 

Our national welfare largely depends upon a 
demand from rural people for their rights and an 
insistence from urban people that the rural 
child shall enjoy an equality of educational op- 


portunity. 


Shall Our Boys and Girls Study Music? 


By JOHN VAN DEVENTER, Fredericksburg 


WONDER how many readers of this article 

can recall the old farm reaper? Some may 

be able to recall the old scythe and cradle. 
I recall that the reaper was replaced with the 
harvester, which was followed by the McCormick 
wire binder, a wonderful machine requiring five 
or six horses to pull. Then came the modern 
twine binder, to be followed in a few years by 
the wonderful machine we now have that heads, 
threshes, and sacks the grain right in the field. 
Thus we see what splendid improvement has 
been made in this important branch of agricul- 
ture. Now, let us for a moment consider the 
problem of transportation. In an early day, my 
father migrated to Missouri, which in those days 
was considered “the far West.” He engaged in 
the freight business at St. Joseph and drove a 
four mule team from that city to Julesburg, 
Colorado, a distance of over four hundred miles, 
hauling the necessities of life to the people in that 


part of the country. In those days, people 
traveled overland, many of them in ox wagons, 
from one part of the country to another. 
Fortunate was the man who could afford a wagon 
and team, and a carriage was indeed a great 
luxury. Finally came the steam trains, crude at 
first, but gradually improving until now we have 
the giant engines that can pull enough at one load 
to feed a city. Then came our magnificent pas- 
senger trains penetrating all parts of the country, 
our fine electric lines, finally the automobile, and 
last, our flying machines. We can see at a glance 
the great improvement that has been made in 
these two important elements of civilization. | 
wonder if there are any today who think and feel 
that these fine achievements have not been for 
the better, a step forward and upward, in reach- 
ing the goal that is rightly ours. I believe I can 
safely say that there is none. Also, I believe we 
realize that the causes of these great improve- 
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ments along all lines ot endeavor are the demands 
of a constantly growing nation. The olden time 
implements and methods would be entirely in- 
adequate to take care of our country and its 
people at this day and time. 

[ wonder how many recall the old square 
piano and the little parlor organ? Perhaps some 
have really seen a melodian. I remember well 
the day my organ arrived. I was about seven 
years old and I suspect about the happiest boy 
Music was then con- 
sidered a luxury and I was one of the favored 


known, up to that date. 


few, and really in many opinions, one of the 
foolish few. The study of music was bad enough 
for a girl but for a boy to take it up very clearly 
indicated that either he or his parents were lack- 
ing in intellect and were to be pitied rather than 
envied, True, music was all right at church, 
that is, a little of it, and at weddings and some- 
times at funerals; but to waste time on the 
study of it was all nonsense. However, as time 
went on and our modern piano came more into 
use, the study of music came to be more com- 
mon. All of the seminaries for girls maintained 
music and art departments, and while music was 
still regarded as a luxury, fit only for girls, it was 
tolerated with better grace. There, were a very 
few boys who were brave enough to take up the 
study of piano or violin. However, brass bands 
were being organized all over the country and 
considered a real necessity at fairs, celebrations, 
etc., thus affording an outlet for many a boy with 
music in his soul and a song on his lips. And 
now in our modern day most of our leading col- 
leges and universities have well organized depart- 
ments of music and grant degrees in this as well 
as in other branches of study. This condition 
has existed for several years and is very good, 
as far as it goes, but there is something lacking. 
Students who have finished the grades and four 
years of high school are prepared to take up the 
four-year college course and carry it on to com- 
pletion; but the student who is interested in 
music and who is anxoius to develop that part of 
his mentality either has to begin when he enters 


college or do all of his music work outside of 
grade and high school hours. This is not fair to 
the student. It places a heavy burden on him 
with no scholastic reward. A boy or girl who 
has two personal, private lessons of thirty min- 
utes each week and who uses two hours each day 
in careful concentrated practice on the subject 
is entitled to credit for that work and should 
receive it. We music teachers worked hard, 
early and late, and finally, just a few years ago, 
one of our State educational associations saw the 
light and agreed to admit music on the same basis 
as other academic subjects. That State was 
Kansas and I am happy to know that many other 
states have followed her example and thousands 
of our boys and girls are at last receiving the 
encouragement due them by way of credit for the 
study of music during grade and high school 
years. 

The majority of our great educators today 
recognize music as a necessity and feel that all 
boys and girls should have the opportunity to 
study it not as a profession nor as a luxury but 
as a part of their regular education, as a part of 
their general equipment to fit them for the every- 
day duties of intelligent citizenship, to improve 
them intellectually and morally and to assist them 
in an appreciation and an understanding of the 
beauty all round about them.  I[ntellectually, 
there is no study that so aids our mental de- 
velopment as that of music. All over the country 
our boys and girls are studying music as never 
before. The National Federation of Music Clubs 
is doing a noble work. Contests for piano, voice, 
violin, as well as glee clubs, orchestras, and bands 
are being held in ever-increasing numbers. At a 
piano playing contest in Detroit, fifteen hundred 
boys and girls competed. Chicago had fourteen 
hundred and New York probably will double 
that number. 

The question is, Shall our boys and girls be 
allowed these privileges and advantages or shall 
we consign them to the period of the old reaper, 


the horse and wagon and the coal oil lamp? 


Me 
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Tabloids of the N. E. A. 


The Fundamental Bases of the Relation of the 
Business and the Professional Aspects of 
Educational Administration 
By Georce D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Admin- 
istration, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

MODERN school system proposes to offer 

to each pupil enroled those unique oppor- 

tunities for acquiring skills, for practice in 
precise thinking, and for growth in power of ap- 
preciation which are attainable by one of his 
intelligence. In the administration of a school 
system that seeks to achieve this desirable end, 
problems of personnel, of pupil records, of 
diagnostic and achievement test programs, of at- 
tendance and health service, of courses of study 
and curricula, of the planning, maintenance and 
operation of the school plant, and of the financing 
of the school system must be integrated by the 
executive who relates each administrative pro- 
cedure to the realization of the purposes for 
which the schools exist. 

The efficient administration of our schools de- 
pends upon the recognition of the distinction in 
function between the school board as a policy- 
determining and legislative body and the super- 
intendent of schools as its chief executive officer. 
The members of a school board render their most 
important service when they select the ablest 
executive available; having rendered this service 
they may continue to serve the public best by 
advising with him concerning the schools, by 
interpreting for him the will of the people whom 
they represent, and by requiring of him from time 
to time a record of the work done by the school 
system and proposals for its further development. 
The superintendent of schools, if he be com- 
petent, will present his program to the board of 
education and will demonstrate the wisdom of the 
policies which he advocates. 

In recent years it has been suggested that the 
business administration of schools can to advan- 
tage be divorced from their professoinal manage- 
ment. It has been argued that the construction 
of school buildings, their maintenance and opera- 
tion, the purchase, storage, and distribution of 
supplies, the making of the budget, and the like 
can be best handled by one trained in business 


Program at Minn -apolis 


affairs. In a considerable number of school sys- 
tems the business manager has been made an 
officer coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools, reporting directly to the board of edu- 
cation. This type of organization ignores the 
fact that every act of the business manager is 
worthy of approval only as it contributes directly 
to the furtherance of the educational program 
adopted by the board of education. 

A budget should be adopted only after the most 
careful consideration of the educational program 
which it proposes to finance. A school building 
is well built only when it has been planned to 
serve the needs of a school offering a program 
of education which has been proposed by the 
superintendent of schools and accepted by the 
board of education. In our modern school sys- 
tems it will seldom happen that any two build- 
ings will accommodate exactly the same educa- 
tional program. In the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the building, the health and convenience 
of teachers and pupils are matters of primary 
importance. In the purchase of supplies, the 
needs of teachers and pupils, and the demands of 
the educational program furnish the only sound 
basis for determination of the quantity or quality 
of materials to be purchased. 

\Where the business executive has been given 
a place coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools, this action has been taken upon the as- 
sumption that better business practice would pre- 
vail and that economies would be effected. <A 
thoroughgoing investigation covering the states 
of New York and New Jersey has proved that 
this assumption is not true,—and there is no rea- 
son why it should be true. The board of educa- 
tion that :places responsibility upon the superin- 
tendent of schools for the complete administra- 
tion of the school system and requires the as- 
sistant in charge of business affairs to report 
through him may reasonably expect to secure as 
high efficiency in the business office as could be 
attained were the head of this division to be given 
a position coordinate with the superintendent. 
Other investigations have established the fact 
that misunderstandings and inefficiency are bound 
to occur where a dual system of administration 


has been adopted. Indeed, it not infrequently 
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happens that under dual control the superin- 
teundent of schools, who certainly must be the 
leader in the educational program, supported by 
the board of education, spends a large part of his 
time in making adjustments with the business 
office, often on a personal basis. No good can 
come from this waste of the time and energy of 
the man responsible for the development of an 
efficient school system. 

All affirm the necessity for adequate business 
procedures in the administration of a school sys- 
tem. The board of education in our larger com- 
munities should elect, upon the nomination of the 
superintendent of schools, an assistant superin- 
This man 
should be highly trained as a business executive 


tendent in charge of business affairs. 


and should cooperate with the superintendent of 
schools in the making of the budget, in the de- 
velopment of plans and the supervision of the 
construction of buildings, in the purchase, stor- 
age, and distribution of supplies, in the handling 
of the payroll, and the like. His efficiency will 
be increased by virtue of the relationship which 
he bears to the chief executive office of the 
The administration of the 
school system will profit from a_ relationship 


board of education. 


which is sound in theory and which has been 
successfully established in practice. 


Report of the Committee on Ethics of the 
Profession 


By Saran T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and Chairman, Committee on Profes. 


sional Ethics N. E. A. 

The notion that executives in the teaching 
profession wish to be guided in their actions by a 
different code of ethics from that which governs 
the conduct of the classroom teacher has been 
exploded by the survey recently made by the com- 
mittee on Ethics of the Profession. The reaction 
of chief executives, other administrators and 
classroom teachers to the questions asked varied 
little. 

To find out what the individual teachers 
thought of certain definite practices a list of 
thirty nine were sent to a group of teachers, 
3,145 in number, chosen to represent all positions 
in the profession and all geographical locations. 
Those replying were asked to state whether the 
practices listed were ethical or unethical or to 
comment if it were impossible to give a definite 


answer. In addition, space was left for a list of 
what each considered the most serious and most 
frequent unethical practices that he had observed 
in the teaching profession. The replies justified 
the hope of the committee that a sound basis 
might in this way be laid for further study of 
what is proving to be one of the most interesting 
problems connected with teaching. 

All types of teachers in all localities placed at 
the head of the list by a vote of 96.40 per cent and 
94.59 per cent two items which they considered 
most objectionable: (1) For a school official to 
fail to recommend one of his teachers for a 
position in another community because he does 
(2) To violate 


conversation with 


not want to lose her services. 
official correspondence or 


teachers. 


Purposes of the World Federation of 


Education Associations 


By Aucustus O. Tuomas, Commissioner of Education, 
Augusta, Maine, and President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 


Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of [Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine, and President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, advocated 
a sane method of teaching broadmindedness and 
a spirit of cooperation in the schools of the dif- 
ferent nations. He said that while it is neces- 
sary to follow the injunction, “Physician heal 
thyself,” after all the results will come from con- 
certed action of the five million teachers who are 
now teaching the three hundred million children 
He further stated that the teach- 
ing profession not only has a chance to lead in 
the development of the new spirit but that this 


in the world. 


is absolutely necessary if the desired results are 
to be obtained. The big problem of the present 
generation where the nations are suddenly thrown 
together in a great community is the finding of 
some definite means of settling international dif- 
ficulties by peaceful means. We have developed 
within our countries our system of courts for the 
promotion of justice, but when we cross national 
borders we have the archaic machinery of past 
ages developed under entirely different conditions 
from those of today. He advocated that a study 
of the mental and moral re-action of the things 
we teach in our schools and the effect they have 
While we 


shall always need to depend upon diplomacy in 


upon the life of the young be made. 
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our international relations, diplomacy is unable 
While 
diplomacy must furnish the machinery, educa- 
tion of the right sort must furnish the skilled 


alone to create a stabilized condition. 


operator. 

There is necessity that new objectives be set 
up. We must produce, first, an international con- 
sciousness. We must develop an international 
morality, which is nothing more or less than a 
spirit of honesty applied to international affairs. 
Then we must develop an international aspect of 
education which is the finding of those humanistic 
factors which could be interpreted by the dif- 
ferent types of minds in all countries. The pur- 
pose of this is to overcome the old institutions 
of national jealousies, racial hatreds, and religious 
intolerances, and to substitute for these the spirit 
of friendliness, cooperation and respect. The 
Kellogg multilateral treaties accepted will super- 
sede Locarno as the greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ment of modern times, but treaties must be 
backed up by public sentiment which can only be 
created after the generation has been instructed 
to that purpose. 

The World Federation, which is a child to the 
N. I. A., is an organization of the educational 
forces of many lands knit together by common 
needs and with a common devotion directing its 
common life. 

Stabilization of international affairs cannot be 
produced through emotionalism, but through the 
common sense program in entire keeping with 
the color of the present age, gradual disarmament 
as nations agree, the promotion of treaties be- 
tween countries with a frank open diplomacy 
which will relieve suspicion and wipe out fear. 


The Value of Lip Reading for the 
Hard-of-Hearing Adult 


By Iva P. Linnguist, Principal, Minneapolis School 
of Lip-Reading 


Today there are in the United States thirty 
nine private schools of lip-reading for hard-of- 
hearing adults in thirty one cities. 

In forty seven cities of seventeen states the 
public schools offer free classes in lip-reading to 
those who cannot afford private instruction. 

Is the deafened adult entitled to this public 
help? 

We borrow from the Volta Review this argu- 
ment: “Lip-Reading is a happiness insurance 


policy. It yields large dividends in satisfaction. 
Its cash value lies in the independence it gives one 
and the ability to meet others on equal footing.” 

A deafened person who is a lip-reader has a 
decidedly better chance of employment than a 
non-lip-reader. That helps to make him inde- 
pendent. Economic independence begets a sense 
of satisfaction which is essential to happiness, He 
is both useful and happy. 

To be a good citizen a man or woman must be 
economically independent, intellectually “able to 
meet others on an equal footing,” and socially 
happy. 

Lip-reading has proved itself able to help those 
handicapped by deafness to approximate this de- 
sirable goal. 

The hard-of- 


hearing person is morbidly sensitive. 


Here are some common results. 
When eyes 
have been trained to help ears this sensitiveness 
diminishes. The nerve strain of trying to hear is 
lessened and he gains in poise. His mental pro- 
cesses are quickened. He becomes alert who once 
was inattentive and distracted. He sees more, 
thinks faster, remembers better. He perseveres 
like a dandelion. He enjoys better health; he 
even looks better, for he is happier and more 
efficient. His family, friends, and business as- 
sociates find it much easier to communicate with 
him. Sometimes they even regard his skill with 
With such help the 
And 


Lip- 


wonder and admiration. 
deafened become more useful and happy. 
better men and women make better citizens. 
reading therefore is doing its bit toward ‘‘Educa- 


tion for citizenship,” and so merits public support. 


Education and True Patriotism 

By Danie. L. Marsu, President, Boston University 

Education is the indispensable means by which 
society shapes its ends and determines its pro- 
gress. It is the function of the teacher to inter- 
pret the past, preserve the present and determine 
the future. It is impossible to capitalize society 
so strongly that its accumulated moral strength 
will not subside and ultimately end in bankruptcy 
unless its strength is renewed in each new genera- 
tion. That means that every generation is faced 
with the necessity of saving society. Hence, each 
new generation must be taught, among other 
things, the following ten commandments of true 


patriotism: 





ca 
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1. Thou shalt place only good and worthy men, 


in positions of power, for everyone to whom un- 
merited power is given endangers the very es- 
sence of power. 

2. Thou shalt enact just and equal laws, for 
it is by law that individual conduct is socially 
controlled. 


3. Thou shalt enforce the laws upon all alike, 
without delay and without fear or favor, for 
delay causes fermentation of unsocial propaganda 
and favoritism tips the scales of justice. 

4. Thou shalt obey and reverence all laws as 
the political religion of the nation, for disrespect 
for law is a sign of social disintegration. 

5. Thou shalt learn to think straight so that 
license be not mistaken for liberty, nor the clamor 
of mob psychology for public opinion, for social 
liberty is more important than personal liberty, 
and an enlightened public opinion is to mob 
psychology what sanity is to insanity. 

6. Thou shalt appreciate solid attainment of 
national character, for it is the toilsome evolution 
of ages that crowns itself our Federal Union. 

7. Thou shalt be tolerant of progressive 
change, for the surest way to avoid revolution is 
to encourage evolution. 


8. Thou shalt not glorify war. Not only in 
the public school do we have a subtle glorification 
of war. Most of the impressive monuments which 
the average boy sees are monuments erected to 
commemorate battles or to honor soldiers. The 
marching of uniformed men and the shrill call of 
the fife and the roll of the drums are well cal- 
culated to stir the blood. Military music can 
make us love the thing we hate. Thus we find 
the wealth of art, the power of drama, and the 
call of music consecrated to the glorification of 
war. But why should we create in the minds of 
the young the idea that there is glory in some- 
War is of the 
It is brutal and brutalizing. It holds 
neither life nor property nor honor as sacred. 


thing in which no glory exists? 
devil. 


Chemistry and biology are every day making war 
If civilization does 
not find a way to settle international disputes 
Without resorting to the rude arbitrament of the 
sword, civilization will perish with the sword. 

9. Thou shalt overcome fear. It is fear that 
causes a nation to arm against possible foes. Fear 
leads to suspicion; suspicion ripens into hate; 


more and more inglorious. 


hate eventuates in war. Fear and jealousy and 
lust for power dictate a high state of military 
preparedness. The verdict of history is that a 
high state of military preparedness is a psycholo- 
gical cause of war. Rational preparation against 
misfortune is a different thing from fear. 

10. Thou shalt develop an intelligent and vital 
patriotism. Patriotism is one of the noblest senti- 
ments and one of the most sovereign instincts of 
a good man. The absence of it indicates a dead 
soul, as Sir Walter Scott suggests. To Scott’s 
idea we must add the patriotism of the prophets 
of Israel. The prophets labored to get Israel to 
pass on from a narrow provincialism to the great 
task of carrying salvation to the whole world; but 
Israel fumbled its destiny. 

A true patrot must be ready to die for his 
country, if need be, when his country is right; 
and he must be just as ready to die to make his 
country right, if need be, when it is wrong. 

America must show the way to international 
cooperation and good will. We must not allow 
the spirit of greed and selfishness and ambition 
that has cursed the old world for centuries to 
find rootage in the soil of this continent. America 
has been a pioneering nation. She is now big 
enough and strong enough and rich enough to 
dare to pioneer in the great adventure of world 
peace. Americans must learn to be good neigh 
bors and to study life together. America gave to 
the world a new democracy for man, she now 
may give to the world a democracy of nations. 
In the World War, when President Wilson ex- 
pounded the Christian philosophy of world 
politics, insisting that America entered into the 
war from no selfish motives, with no thought of 
revenge or desire for conquest or for trade or 
commercial advantage, but for the sake of a great 
ideal, he did but voice the 
America. 


conscience of 


The will to power is one of the most sovereign 
traits of normal human beings. 
early in children. 


It shows itself 
That is why children are so 
destructive: it is an expression of the will to 
power over other things. Since construction ts 
more difficult than destruction, it comes later in 
the development of the child. Let us have an 
education that will direct the will to power into 
useful channels. An education like this will not 
be of the intellectual bloodless type. In it there 
will be a stimulation of social constructiveness. 
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Classroom Plans for the Teaching of Science 
in the Small High School 


By J. H. Jensen, Head of Department of Science, 

Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 

South Dakota, and E. R. Glenn, Teachers College 

One of the outstanding needs of the small high 
school is a combined laboratory and classroom 
which will adequately provide for the sciences 
offered in these schools and at the same time be 
so arranged that it may be used for other class 
work such as mathematics, history, ete. 

Briefly summarized the combination laboratory 
and classroom as proposed offers the following 
advantages: (1) It provides a flexible arrange- 
ment of the science room to take care of classes 
from six pupils up to twenty four pupils in a 
given science. (2) It meets the needs of the small 
classes and also makes adequate provision for 
economical expansion in the future. (3) It 
furnishes a plan for high schools without water, 
sewer, or gas connections such that these con- 
(4) It 


science room for the small high school that can 


nections may be added later. offers a 
teach only one science and provide a room that 
may be used for other classes as mathematics, 
history, ete. (5) It provides for a greater per- 
centage of use of the floor space than 1s now 
possible in the usual science installation. (6) It 
makes possible the installation of the necessary 
furniture for a class of six pupils and also makes 
provision for increasing the room capacity up to 
a maximum of twenty four pupils. (7) It can 
be used for any teaching combination that the 
science instructor may be called upon to handle 
‘in the small high school. (8) It provides such 
an arrangement that the pupils may work in 
‘groups of four, two, or individually, depending 
upon the equipment available or the requirement 
of a particular experiment. (9) It provides a 


room for a three year or four year science 


sequence with ample storage space for the items 
( 10) It is 


possible to shift from class to laboratory work 


commonly used in these subjects. 


with the least confusion and loss of time. It 
furnishes a plan whereby the essential furniture 
for the classroom and stock room may be in- 
stalled with provisions made to add the desirable 
‘or necessary equipment as the science work ex- 
pands. (11) It furnishes an ideal arrangement 
for supervised study, or for work in science based 


on the contract plan or unit plan. (12) It pro- 


vides a common storeroom for all science equip- 
ment. 


High School Supervision 


By M. G. Crark, Superintendent of Schools, 


Sioux City, Iowa 

Supervisors have been called a fifth wheel, ex- 
isting only for the sake of the wheel. They have 
been looked upon with suspicion as detectives 
whose chief office is to report choice educational 
scandals to the chief supervisor. They have been 
designated as educational autocrats who with iron 
hands are strangling the throats of our educa- 
tional democracy. At the present time they are 
very humble, much abused, down-trodden and an 
outcast group who are wondering within them- 
selves whether or not there is a legitimate place 
to lay their supervisory heads. However, the 
signs of the times are more hopeful. 

The supervisor must have a purpose for his or 
her professional existence. The only legitimate 
purpose for which money may be expended by a 
public school board is to increase the efficiency 
of child training and to contribute to the general 
welfare of the pupil. This purpose, likewise, be- 
comes the only measure by which we can evaluate 
and defend supervision. The classroom teacher 
meets at first hand thirty pupils; she is with them 
daily ; her personality is intensive; there can be 
no question of her value to the child. The super- 
visor comes into occasional contact with the chil- 
dren; his personality is diffused, the question is 
to what extent does the supervisor’s work carry 
over into the growth, welfare, and betterment of 
the children? Unless this value can be shown, 
the supervisor is indeed a pariah, an educational 
fifth wheel, an appendix that needs surgical care. 
the high school been 
It has 
been said that the best teaching is found in the 


Has the efficiency of 


handicapped through lack of supervision ? 


kindergarten and primary grades and the poorest 
in the colleges. If the high school is to receive 
the supervision it deserves, the time problem of 
these supervisors must be solved. The public and 
the board of education must provide high type 
assistants in order that the details of administra- 
tive work do not steal the supervisors’ time. 
The administrators must set certain time limits 
for their work and organize their office so that 
minor problems and personal interviews may be 


kept at a minimum. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


ENROLMENT AT VIRGINIA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


PORTS made to the State Department 
R of Education (Division of Teacher-Train- 
ing) concerning enrolment in the first 
term of the 1928 summer session of Virginia 


colleges are summarized as follows: 


Total 
individuals 


Professional 


or college 








Institution courses enroled 
University of Virginia....................... 1804 1804 
College of William and Mary.......... 735 740 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute.......... 182 182 
l‘armville State Teachers College.... 303 303 
l‘redericksburg State Teachers 

IN ae eee eee 287 287 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College 507 507 
Radford State Teachers College...... 793 808 
PAVOPEH (CGMNGBO qn... ccccccecccccccccenccscacsces 31 52 

*Bridgewater College .......................... 37 37 
Kmory and Henry College................ 230 231 
** Roanoke SS a 187 
University of Richmond .. nee 148 148 

Total White Institutions.............. 5244 5286 
Hampton Institute it OS fa ote 763 763 
Virginia Normal and Ind. Inst....... 467 631 
**Virginia Union University.............. 192 201 
** Manassas Ind. Inst. = ees 45 65 

lotal Colored Institutions........... 1467 1660 

lotals .. 6711 6946 


ADDITIONS TO TEACHERS’ PENSION 
LIST 


ighty six (86) names were added by the 
State Board of Education to the teachers’ pension 


list during the year closing June 30, 1928. Thirty 
one (31) of these were Class A_ pensioners 
(Physical Disability) and fifty five (55) were 


Class B (Length of Service.) 


*One term of 9 weeks. 


**One term of 6 weeks. 


As compared with the year ending June 30, 
1927, there was a decrease in the number added 
to the list. 

In 1926-27 a total of one hundred names was 
added. Forty four (44) under Class A, and fifty 
six (56) under Class B. 


NEW SCHOOL DIVISION 

At a meeting on July 31, 1928, the new school 
division of South Norfolk was created by the 
State Board of Education. , 

The city of South Norfolk was formerly a part 
of the Norfolk county school division. 

Under the provision of the amended constitu- 
tion of Virginia, a school superintendent will be 
appointed by the local school board from a list 
of eligibles certified by the State Board of 
Education. 


SCHOOL LAWS 


The State Board of Education has authorized 
a committee composed of the Attorney-General, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education to 
prepare a bulletin containing the school laws of 
Virginia and the regulations of the State 
of Iducation. 


Joard 
This bulletin will be issued in the 
near future. 


CIVILIAN AND INDUSTRIAL 
REHABILITATION 


The 1928 Legislature placed under the State 
Board of Education the civilian and industrial 
rehabilitation program which for the past few 
years has been a division of the State Industrial 
Commission. 

On September 1, 1928, Mr. Van Oot, State 
supervisor of Industrial Education, will assume 
general direction of the work with Mr. R. N. 
Anderson as his associate in administering the 
program. 

Mr. Anderson for the past ten years has been 
division superintendent of schools in 
county. 


Russell 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


“Ye crags and peaks I am with you once again. 

I hold to you the hands ye first beheld to show 

that they still are free.’-—Wilhiam Tell to his 
native hills. 


This month finds you and me, fellow teachers, 
at the foot of the peaks, the peaks of ambitions 
for the new session. We, no doubt, have planned 
for this session to reach heights we have never 
yet attained. 

Our training and experience have made us free. 
We are no more hampered by the many pedagog- 
ical errors of the past. We now can work in a 
great, wide and wonderful freedom and this free- 
dom we wish to pass on to the little children we 
teach and thus make them free and give them 
power and strength to climb the peaks of life. 


The New Approach to Reading 


The outstanding problem of the first grade 
teacher is to determine the best method and most 
effective devices to use in teaching beginners to 
read. I should like, therefore, to present some 
methods and devices which I have gained from 
experience and which I have observed being used 
in my visits to schools in and around New York 
City. 

The main objectives for the teachers in the first 
three grades are that children shall acquire skills 
in reading, in spelling, in writing, in counting, in 
drawing, in the use of number combinations and 
in oral and written language. 

The method now used to teach beginners to 
read is probably the least understood by parents. 
The question is asked continually, “How can a 
child recognize a word without learning the 
alphabet and then learning to spell it?” Let us 
answer this question with another. How does a 
child recognize its mother? By the color of her 
hair, the shape of her nose, mouth or chin? Not 
at all, he gets the imprint as a whole first, the 
This mental process is true of 
The same prin- 


details later. 
everything which a child learns. 
ciple is true in recognizing words, proceeding 


Having learned to 


from the whole to the parts. 
recognize a few words, the child easily and 
naturally proceeds to sentence making. This leads 
to the ability to recognize the meaning of a whole 
line or of a whole sentence. Some successful 
teachers do not even teach words first but begin 
with whole sentences. The teacher needs no text- 
book in teaching the beginner to read. The words 
and sentences used should be taken from the 


child’s own experiences. 


Method of Procedure 


The children should be divided into small 
groups, probably ten to a group. This insures 
attention and an opportunity for individual in- 
struction. Other groups should be given seat 
work such as paper cutting, card sewing, bead 
stringing, stick laying or blowing bubbles with 
spools. These groups should be required to give 
some result of their play, such as the number of 
sticks used, number of bubbles blown. A con- 
test as to who can blow the most bubbles or the 
largest bubble will increase interest. 

Now, gather the other group close to you; lead 
them to talk about some one thing, a trip, a pet, 
a party—any experience. The teacher selects the 
best story, and as the pupils give two or three 
short sentences, she prints them on the board, 
Ten min- 


The 


using colored chalk for the key word. 
utes is long enough for a group recitation. 
other groups take their places in turn. Le care- 
ful to keep all groups busy and do not be too 
strict on discipline. In a short time the children 
will begin to print or write letters and numbers 
which is fine for seat work. 

The next day review the sentences on the 
board, add one or two more sentences. !t 1s 
well occasionally to assemble the entire grade and 
have them read their stories to each other. In- 
troduce as much play as possible. In a short time 
the children will be ready for the primer, or first 
book. You are a wise teacher if you have corre- 
lated the words on the board with those used in 


the first textbook. 
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A Plan for Teaching Words 


In this plan we use a revised version of pinning 
on the donkey’s tail. Draw a large picture of a 
donkey on a large sheet of card board. Write 
the words, “The Donkey,” and hang it above the 
picture. The words, tail, ears, eyes, nose, mouth, 
feet, legs and back are printed or written on slips 
of paper. Explain the game carefully. Ask the 
children to select the word they wish to pin on 
the donkey. Great fun is aroused if the word 
“Tail” is pinned to the mouth or the word “Eye” 
is pinned to the foot. Immediately a competition 
has begun and results follow. We have seen as 
many as six new words learned in one day by this 
plan. Soon you will add other words to your 
slips—‘This is the donkey’s tail,” ‘This is the 
donkey’s mouth,” and so on. Be sure the words 
are pinned in the right place. You will readily 
see how this plan may be used with any animal. 
A six year old brought a picture he drew, saying, 
“This is my donkey.” The teacher, wise in seiz- 
ing opportunities, said to the class, “See what 
John has brought”; he says, “This is my don- 
key.” Next day came a shower of pictures drawn 
by the children. Free discussion followed; some 
of the pictures were used, the teacher writing on 
those used, May said “This is my doll,” Jim said, 
“This is my ball,” Tom said, “This is my dog.” 
From this developed action words, such as fly, 
run and jump, bark also for Tom’s dog can bark. 
The words this, then, the, that, were, was and 
others which are similar in appearance and have 


no special interest need much drill. 
action words acted by pupils. 


Have the 


Helpful in Phonics 


Write the alphabet on a large card board. 
Give the sound of the letter and have the children 
imitate it. Then ask for a word having that 
sound. If the answer is slow in coming, hold up 
an apple, if the letter be “A.” The suggestion 
is taken enthusiastically and “Apple,” “Apple,” 
they cry in chorus. Now draw an apple or paste 
a picture of one beside “A.” Slowly give the 
sound A-P-P-L-E. You will have no difficulty 
in illustrating the letters, M-MOON, E-ELE- 
PHANT, S-SUN, etc. Test this—you will be 
pleased. 


Illustrated Dictionary in Grades 
As this is to be a permanent dictionary use at- 
tractive card board in white. Write the words— 
old words, new words—on the board, illustrated 
by drawings or pictures in color. 
the word, “Flower.” 


lor instance, 
Paste opposite it a picture 
of one flower, if “Flowers” is used, a picture of 
Thus 


you begin to teach singular and plural forms 


flowers, a bed of flowers may be used. 


besides using the now popular plan of visual 
education. If a child has difficulty with a word 
send him to the dictionary. Children always re- 
spond to activities. They like the result of ac- 
tivities as well as the activity itself. 

“If you would teach a child follow him— 
He will show you the way.”—Froebel. 





TRY THIS LIST ON YOUR FIFTH GRADE PUPILS 


A few questions from The Question Book 
for Young Folks 


. What year is MCMXXVII A. D.? 

What is the Scottish wind instrument? 
What well known medicine do we get from 
a bean? 


Why — 


4. How many legs has an insect? 

5. What is the national sport of Spain? 

6. What is the Palace of the Pope? 

7. How long is a regulation football field? 
8. What is the longest river in the world? 
9. Who did Geppetto carve out of wood? 
10. Who was the Captain of the Ark? 

11. What is a fathom? 


12. What month was named for Augustus Cae- 
sar? 
13. What is a Macaw? 
14. Who commanded the American Armies dur- 
ing the World War? 
15. What is the first day of the week? 
16. What is a shooting star called? 
17. What children wear wooden shoes? 
18. What delicacy comes from the hoof of a 
calf? 
19. How is Justice symbolized ? 
20. Bituminous coal is soft coal, what is hard 
coal? 
. What is street-hockey called? 
. Can an ostrich run faster than a horse? 
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23. What are fish eggs called? 

24. What country has the Great Wall? 

25. What birds always lay their eggs in the nests 
of other birds? 

26. Where is “Dixie Land”? 

27. What is the Presidential salute ¢ 

28. What precious gem comes from an oyster? 

29, What character of Mark Twain’s induced 
the boys to white-wash the fence for him? 

30. Where is the Statue of Liberty’ 

31. What is the degree of doctor of medicine? 


? 


32. What country is famous for its windmills: 
33. From what do we get turpentine ? 
34. What is the highest rank a Boy Scout can 
attain ? 
35. Who discovered electricity with the aid of 
a kite? 
AND THIS LIST ON YOUR SIXTH AND 
SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 
1. What animal can go seven days without a 
drink? 


2. What fruit is a cross between a peach and 
a plum? 

3. Where does the cranberry grow? 

4. When is the Equinox? 

5. Where is the “White House’? 


6. How many thousands in one million? 

7. What kind of flying machine is heavier than 
air? 

8. What abbrevation do we use for “and so 
forth”? 

9. Who is Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. 
Army and Navy? 

10. What is a Papoose? 

11. What is mutton? 

12. How many playing minutes make up a regu- 
lar football quarter? 

13. What famous capitol is on the bank of the 
Potomac River? 

14. Who was the “Man of Galilee’? 

15. What is the tallest of present day animals? 

16. What is the function of the keel of a ship? 

17. What was Mark Twain’s real name? 

18. What is known as anti-clockwise? 

19. What is a ewe? 

20. Who was Florence Nightingale? 

21. Name the cap which protects the finger in 
sewing ? 

22. What is a lullaby? 

23. When is St. Valentine’s Day? 


ART TRAINING THROUGH THE 
PROJECT 

By DORIS L. PORTER, Art Instructor, Norfolk 

A few years ago the general public and 
school board questioned the importance of art 
and music in the public schools. Not only 
did the art instructor have to teach but he 
also had to create a need for and an interest 
in the work. No subject is more far reach- 
ing and has more uses than art training. It is 
not the purpose of the public schools to produce 
artists. A general knowledge of the principles 
and appreciation of the arts, just enough to make 
life fuller and to inspire those who wish to pur- 
sue it further, are all that can be hoped for. 
The art department does not wish to keep its 
work as a separate and distinct branch. Not 
only should the students learn to seek and cre- 
ate beauty but they should use their art training 
to help with other studies. What would a chem- 
istry or physics notebook be without drawings? 
How much more interesting is a parallel reading 
book that has been illustrated. Who can fail 
to remember the important events in a book 
which he has illustrated? In the grades there 
is a great deal of project work carried on. One 
subject is selected by a class and this subject 
is carried through all classes, arithmetic prob- 
lems center around it, geography, history, litera- 
ture, etc: 

The art teachers saw the effort being made 
and felt that this gave them a splendid oppor- 
tunity to help and at the same time show that 
their work was a real essential in the school life 
and work. [ut really both groups are helped. 
When the art teacher arrives the interest in the 
subject has been created. Any research work 
has been done. Then it is up to her to summar- 
ize the pupils’ knowledge and help them to vis- 
ualize and interpret the things. Of course the 
instructor may bring in principles they have 
learned, and teach drawing and color in these les- 
sons. 

The projects are a means of reaching the pu- 
pil and interesting the grade teacher. It is really 
a way of opening up the road that leads to all 
that is beautiful and fine in the world. Any 
one’s life is fuller, richer and more joyful if he 
has an appreciation of the arts and particularly 
if he has felt the joy of creating. 





vs 
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Physical Education—An Important Part of the 
School Program 


By ELIOT V. GRAVES, State Supervisor of Physical and Health Education 


KALTH, the first of the cardinal objec- 

tives of education, is gradually being 

recognized as of major importance in the 
general education program. <A brief summary of 
the physical and health education program in 
Virginia as it was carried out during the past 
year shows evidence of this fact. 

The schoolroom teacher through her program 
of physical and health education accomplished a 
great deal during the last school year in improv- 
ing the health condition of the boys and girls of 
Virginia. They personally inspected ninety per 
cent of the pupils and followed up their findings 
so faithfully that more has been accomplished in 
the way of actual correction of physical defects 
than in any other one year. 

The Five-Point program was carried out to 
some extent in every county in the State. A 
number of pre-school clinics were conducted 
during the summer, which means that more 
pupils entering school for the first time will be 
live-Pointers. 

As a whole the physical education period was 
more systematically organized affording better 
results in the year’s program. Many rural one 
and two room schools met the twenty minute re- 
quirement for physical and health education by 
lengthening the morning and afternoon recess to 
fifteen minute periods giving the program during 
the first ten minutes of each and allowing the 
additional five minutes for free time. A program 
so arranged proved to be very satisfactory in the 
first three or four grades, but above the fourth 
grade, the type of work consisting of more highly 
organized games, the one twenty-minute period 
has proved to be best. 

In a number of counties the teacher kept the 
daily health record, described in the i‘ebruary, 
1928, issue of the Virginia Journal of [ducation 
by George D. Floyd, of Norfolk county, with 
very satisfactory results. lforms for the record 
may be secured from the division of physical and 
health education. Forms are furnished also for 
Sanitary scoring of the school. Many were used 
last year with gratifying results. 


The field organization consisting of district 
supervisors will be carried out again the present 
year. While this assistance is furnished by the 
State Department, the men work under the direc- 
tion of the division superintendents. A super- 
visor’s duties consist of not only making sugges- 
tions to teachers but also in visiting schools with 
the hope of being of real service to the teachers 
in any way that they feel he can be of help with 
the program. 

The State Department of Education has pre- 
pared a supplement to the high school course of 
study in physical and health education which 
contains considerable material which will be 
found helpful in the sixth and seventh grades. 
Copies can be obtained either through the district 
supervisor or from the State Department of 
Education. A suggested outline for health edu- 
cation for the upper grades is incorporated in 
this supplement. 

The main objectives will be the same as they 
were last year, namely: (1) To have the pro- 
gram regularly incorporated in the daily schedule 
fulfilling the minimum time requirements. 
(2) To improve the utilization of the period in 
order to obtain the greatest possible benefit. 
(3) To improve the sanitary condition of school 
building, outbuildings, and grounds, and to pro- 
tect the water supply. (4) To further the health 
education program which includes the annual in- 
spection of pupils, health training and instruc- 
tion, and the correction of physical defects. 
(l-ive-Point program. ) 

The following is a summary of the major ac- 
complishments obtained during the school year 
1927-28 through the co-operation of the division 
superintendents, principals, and teachers: 
Increase in group activities embracing 

SS af CROMMAENE «0... 650s008csces over 25% 
Number of schools adding physical educa- 

et CUE ss eines oc 889 00444405 731 
Number of schools with toilets made 

sanitary Gurmg the year... .... 0.000% 793 
Number of schools with water supply made 

0 ee ee ee 97 
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Total number schools inaugurating super- 
er ee ee oe 489 

Percentage of enrolment receiving annual 
; é , 
physical inspection. ..........eeeeeeeee 90% 


Approximately 75,000 school children re- 
ceived the State certificate showing that 
they had met the minimum requirements 


for physical fitness. 


FE-xperimental work such as sanitary. scoring, 
personal health scoring, etc., was done 
in 25 counties. 
Health education can be promoted only by 
the health— 


emphasizing all of aspects of 


physical, mental, social, and moral. The result 
of last year’s efforts proves quite convincingly 
that our Virginia teachers appreciate the signi- 
ficance of this fact. 





Findings in the Louisa County Survey 


Field Work Done March 28, 29, 30, 1928, by Dr. M. L. Combs, Director of Research, State 
Department of Education, Dr. William R. Smithey, University of Virginia, and 
Dr. K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary. 


Conclusions 

1. The physical equipment, the financial re- 
sources, and the quality of the training of the 
teaching corps in the schools of Louisa county 
are totally inadequate to provide an efficient 
school system. 

2. The wealth of Louisa county is adequate to 
provide and maintain an efficient school system. 

3. At present the citizens of Louisa county 
are not actively and financially supporting a 
program of public education. 

4. The school board and the superintendent of 
schools are not provided with the necessary 
office facilities and supervisory assistance to 
make effective the system now in operation. 

5. The consolidation program in so far as it 
has been carried out has resulted in more ef- 
ficient schools. 


Recommendations 


In view of the facts established in this report 


and the conclusions reached, it is therefore 


recommended: 
1. That the board of supervisors of Louisa 


county increase the school levy or make an 
appropriation for the schools whereby the school 
board and the superintendent may provide the 
following: 
(1) A salary schedule which will insure an 
adequately trained and permanent teach- 


ing staff. 


(2) Sufficient supervisory assistance whereby 
the quality of instruction in the schools 
may be improved. 

(3) Modern and sanitary physical equipment 
for schools. 

(4) Adequate instructional supplies in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

(5) The necessary office facilities and secre- 
tarial help for the superintendent and 
board of education. 

2. That the 


begun be extended as fast as improved roads 


program of consolidation now 
will permit so that larger school centers appro- 
priately located may be developed by trans- 
portation of the children now enroled in the 
smaller schools to these centers; and that the 
citizens of Louisa through their board of super- 
the funds to erect 
modern school buildings which may be neces- 


visors furnish necessary 
sitated by this consolidation program. 

3. That no high school work for white chil- 
dren be conducted outside of the three accredited 
high schools now in operation, namely, Louisa, 
Mineral and Apple Grove. 

4. That those interested in the proper develop- 
ment of public education in Louisa county in- 
augurate a systematic and well-conceived pro- 
gram informing the public of the benefits accru- 
ing from consolidation and,of the necessity for 
more adequate funds to provide for better equip- 
better trained teachers, and 


ment, adequate 


school supervision. 
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Manikins from Blocked Paper 


By RHODA FOWLER, Art Instructor, Norfolk 


N the Norfolk elementary schools in grades 
five, six, and seven we have found that 
children can learn to draw figures of good 

proportions and can show them in many different 
poses by first making figures from blocked 
paper, traced on briston or stiff paper, cut out 
and fastened together with small shanks. Each 
child makes one and keeps it in a package or 
drawing paper; or, the figures may be taken up 
by the teacher to be given out when they are 
to be used. 

The name manikin was given to these little 
jointed figures to give dignity to the work, for 
the boys at first objected to “playing with paper 
dolls.” 
times used such figures so that they might study 


When it was explained that artists some- 


the folds of drapery or costume, the boys were 
satisfied and usually liked to draw them. One 
boy made knights from them, making the armor 
from tinfoil. Directions for making manikins 
are as follows: 

The teacher draws blocks on blackboard, then 
draws outline of parts with colored chalk. The 
class cuts pieces from one-fourth to one-half inch 
paper, and follows the teacher in drawing outline 
of different parts. 

Proportions of parts of manikins: 


Head 3x3 blocks—Legs 9x1% blocks. 
Body 3x6 blocks—Arms 7x2 blocks. 


See diagram. 


In making posters of out-of-door sports, the 
manikin is traced in the desired position—like 
running, jumping, kicking a ball, etc., then 
dressed as owner desires. After coloring them 
with paints or crayons, they are cut out and 
pasted on the poster. This method makes it 
possible to group figures. The one-fourth inch 
figures can be used for the far away ones and 
the one-half inch figures for the near ones. 


By a little change of features, Indians, 


Chinese, or other races may be made recogniz- 
able. 

One teacher used the manikins, with splendid 
success, to illustrate the “Wanderings of 
Ulysses” which her class was reading. The 
children would make, at home, three drawings to 
illustrate different scenes in the story, bring 
them to school, and, in art periods, clothe and 
color them. Other teachers have made fine 
series of sport posters, using these jointed 
figures. The writer had fun in making Queen 
Klizabeth meeting Sir Walter Raleigh; both 
were traced from same figure. 


A Gvide to Figure Drawing 
Elementary Grades 
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Many examples could be given of the success- 
ful uses made of these little manikins. We hope 
other teachers will find them helpful. 
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SEPTEMBER—A STIR IN THE NATION 


September should be known as the school 


month. On one of the early days in September 
twenty million joyous children, shouting, chat- 
ting, and skipping, will scurry out of something 
like a million homes down the streets and high- 
ways to school. Nine hundred thousand teachers 
have recently returned from vacations in Iurope 
or back from travel tours to the mountains and 
seaside or from summer schools at our universi- 
ties and colleges. They, too, are joyous and 
happy by the renewal of their physical, intellec- 


tual, and spiritual vigor. Fathers, mothers, 
e 


brothers, and sisters are thinking and feeling in 
terms of school. The nation is all astir. We are 
going to school again! It is September, the 
school month. Nature all about is apparently 
dying but it is spring in the heart of youth. 
Going to school again quickens into being new 
energies and impulses, for new blood is coursing 
through our spiritual veins. Virginia is having a 
part in this national stir. Her one million chil- 
dren and her eighteen thousand teachers will be 
coursing down her streets and highways into her 
school buildings to take up their duties again. 

The attitude of the teachers and pupils toward 
school work has happily changed from a feeling 
of regret at the coming of the days when they 
must return to school to feelings of gladness and 
high hope. The public school system and its 
teachers now enjoy a finer and more intelligent 
appreciation among the patrons, and learning has 
become a pleasant occupation to the children, 
All this has come about because in these modern 
days we have learned better what to teach chil- 
dren and how to teach children. 

It is altogether fitting at this time to recall 
some expressed typical reactions of representa- 
tive people to the school as a community institu- 
tion and to those directly responsible for the 
education of the children of America. These 
statements are more or less idealistic, but ideals 
are the things that stir the heart and impel us to 
higher and finer attainments. 

IXxvery really fine teacher in Virginia these 
days, if not expressing it in words, is feeling and 
breathing in her soul the sentiment so beautifully 
expressed by a fellow teacher to her patrons: 

! thank you for lending me your child today. 
All the years of love and care you have given 
him I see in his body and soul and we have used 
these today in work and play. I send him home 
to you tonight I hope a little stronger, a little 
better, a bit more free in body, intellect and soul, 
a little nearer his human goal. Lend him to me 
agaim tomorrow and in my care of him I shall 
show my gratitude to him and to you. 

A man who has “seen life steadily and seen it 
whole” and who has lived gloriously and has done 
straight thinking rings out in a beautiful perora- 
tion To The Unknown Teacher: 

! sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. 
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Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy 
ut it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and 
uides the young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
fends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, 
no chariots wait, no golden decorations are de- 
veed. He keeps the watch along the border of 
darkness and makes the attack upon the trenches 
f ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty 
10 conquer the evil powers which are the enemies 
f youth, he awakens sleeping spirits, he quickens 
the indolent, encourages the eager and steadies 
the unstable. He communicates his own joy it 
learning and shares with boys and girls the best 
treasures of the mind. He lights many candles 
which in later years will shine back to cheer him. 
This is his reward. No one has deserved better 
of the Republic than the Unknown Teacher. No 
one is more worthy to be enroled in a Democratic 
Aristocracy—king of himself and servant of 
mankind. 

A country editor in Virginia last June with the 
same high and fine sentiment in his heart, in his 
own way but no less sincere, pays this tribute to 
the teachers of Virginia public schools: 

What a job you've got, teachers!’ We all know 
that we shouldn’t want it. You deal with humans 
at a stage when they are little more than animals 

when they are undergoing those tremendous 
physical changes which seem at times to unseat 
their reason—if they had any! You are com- 
pelled to handle in the same class little angels and 
little devils, the alert and perspicacious, the slug- 
gard and the dunce, the spoiled child who whines, 
the indolent who loafs, the innocent mischief- 
maker, the rascal who cheats and lies and steals. 
By the system that obtains in our public schools, 
because any other would be unbearably expen- 
swe, you have to work these various individual 
types through the same courses. You have to 
suffer criticism, much of it by persons who don't 
know what they are talking about. You are 
crowded with a hard, trying, nerve-racking 
routine in the schoolroom, and with exhausting 
detail to be attended to after school hours. What 
And yet see the lovely ladies and 
manly men who are at it m Virginia! 


a job / 


It is good and really compensating to revive 
these representative statements at this time when 
our minds and hearts are at their best—going 
to school again. 


INSTRUCTION AND THE CURRICULUM 
THE MAJOR INTEREST OF A 
PRINCIPAL 
Schools in Virginia having an official desig- 
nated as principal may be roughly classed as 
schools with from four to six teachers, schools 
with from six to ten.teachers, and schools with 
ten or more teachers. According to this same 
gradation, the main work of the principal varies 
from teaching-clerk function to supervisory- 
administrative function. The present tendency is 
toward two types of supervisors, (1) the general 
supervisor with administrative authority, and 
(2) the special supervisor without administrative 
authority. The general supervisor is usually 
known in cities as an assistant superintendent 
and his interest is in the general improvement 
of the schools through the principals. The spe- 
cial supervisor is a specialist in penmanship, or 
music, or art, or special classes, etc., who aims to 
improve’ instruction by advising the principals 
What- 


ever may be the ideal relationship between prin- 


on the supervision of specialized work. 


cipals and supervisors we may be certain that it 
is the duty of both groups to co-operate in the 
improvement of the instruction. If principals 
were to put into catagories the types of work 
directly connected with the school, they would 
probably list them as follows: class teaching, 
clerical work, discipline, teachers conferences, 
supervision of instruction, curriculum making, 
administration. If they were asked to indicate 
what per cent of time they would devote to each 
of these functions, it would vary with individual 
cases and with individual types of schools. 
Attempts have been made by means of re- 
search to ascertain the facts and secure a cross- 
section of this problem. Probably the best and 
most comprehensive study yet made on the sub- 
ject is the one recently compiled and distributed 
by the Research Department of the National 
Ikducation Association, Several studies made 
for the purpose of ascertaining an ideal allot- 
ment of the principal’s time show the following 
distribution given to five of the usual functions 
of the principal : 
Supervision—31 to 51 per cent. 
Administration—20 to 33 per cent. 
Clerical—2 to 10 per cent. 
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Teaching—O to 10 per cent. 
10 to 30 per cent. 


The following time allotment is recommended 


Other duties 


as the ideal distribution of time to be followed 
by a progressive and practical principal who has 
no teaching duties : 

Supervision—40 per cent. 

Administration—30 per cent. 
Clerical—10 per cent. 
Teaching—O per cent. 
Miscellaneous—20 per cent. 

In matters pertaining to supervision of class- 
room instruction the teacher herself is vitally 
concerned so that her reaction to this problem is 
interesting if not a necessary consideraticn in 
arriving at an intelligent and fair conclusion as 
to the best forms of technique in supervision of 
The wise teacher knows the kind 
of help she most needs and the wise supervisor 


instruction. 


will appreciate a frank expression of her judg- 
ment in matters relating to this subject. Happily 
we have available numerous studies which in- 
dicate what the classroom teacher regards as the 
most helpful function of a supervisor. The fol- 
lowing are typical reactions of those who are 
supervised : 
1. More demonstrations of good teaching. 


2. Definite policies of routine matters. 
3. Definite constructive criticism. 
4. More wisely guided help in improving in- 


struction. 

5. More visitations and study of classrooms. 

6. Testing the work of the pupils. 

7. More contact on the part of the supervisor 
with the activities of the children. 

The most frequently mentioned supervisor’s 

activities in all of the studies are: , 

1. Class visitation and observation. 

2. Individual conferences with teachers. 

3. Testing and measuring results of instruc- 
tion. 

4. Demonstration teaching. 

5. Pupil study and adjustment. 

6. Teachers’ meetings. 

All good teachers feel the need of and want 
the best type of supervision. They recognize 
the importance of co-operation by teachers and 
principals. They want the type of supervision 
that capitalizes the teacher’s talents and strength, 


supervision that gives consideration to and re- 
spect for the personality of the teacher. They 
want help sanely conceived and offered, not 
dogmatic direction, unreasonable standards nor 
any stifling inhibitions which discourage or an- 
tagonize the teachers. On the cther hand, the 
teacher should welcome heartily the visitation of 
the principal and co-operate in all his plans and 
thus insure mutual study of the teaching 
technique with a view of improving class instruc- 
tion. What goes on in the classroom is the 
prime purpose and the summum bonum of all 
educational organization and support—adminis- 
trative, supervisory, curricular, and adequate 
financing of the schools. 

The wise supervisor visits classrooms primarily 
to observe the children and their activities. The 
teacher is only one of the conditioning factors 
involved. So many supervisors assume that the 
Thus the 
emphasis is wrongly placed and often puts the 


teacher is the one to be observed. 


teacher on the defensive against supervision in- 
stead of taking the attitude of welcoming the 
supervisor and seeking his help or even inviting 
him to assist in the solution of problems arising 
out of instructional and curricular difficulties. 
The wise supervisor Or principal never permits 
his visitations to take the form of an inspection. 
He is always interested in information connected 
with the children’s activities and achievements. 
He brings to the classroom a thorough and wide 
knowledge of what the curriculum ought to be. 
His major interest is how the children are re- 
His 


secondary interest is in how the teacher brings 


acting to the materials of the curriculum. 


her training and personality to bear upon the 
materials in stimulating the proper activities of 
the children. The wise supervisor is always in- 
terested in the impersonal aspects of the class- 
room—the curriculum, pupil participation, their 
achievement, their growth and progress, in 
short, the materials and procedures that underlie 
all the phenomena of the schoolroom. 

Wise supervision of instruction by the prin- 
cipal and special supervisors of the schools is 
one of the supreme educational needs of today 
in Virginia. The principal and special super- 
visors should possess a very clear conception of 


the function of supervision. As we See it, the 
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major function of a principal has to do with the 
curriculum and with instruction. His place is in 
the classrooms helping the children and the 
teachers. His hours in the office should be oc- 
cupied with conferences with teachers discussing 
instruction and working on the curriculum ad- 
justing it to the specific needs of the children for 
whose welfare the school was established and is 
maintained. The clerical and other office work 
can well be assigned to individuals whose time 
and energy are less valuable to the school. 





VIRGINIANS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

There were twenty five or more Virginia 
school people in attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association at 
Minneapolis the first week in July. The meeting 
in point of attendance was larger than usual and 
the program was referred to as one of the best 
in many years. Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, 
in commenting on the program said, “It has been 
a great meeting. I have not heard the word 
psychology used during the whole program. I 
have not heard any one attempting to motivate 
or to evaluate anything. Achievement has been 
the main idea and for that reason it was a great 
program.” 

Virginians had important parts in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair, of Richmond, was the central figure in the 
meeting, and as president of the Association she 
prepared the program. Joseph H. Saunders, Vir- 
ginia director, was a member of the most im- 
portant committee to report at this meeting, 
namely, the committee on delegates and kindred 
subjects. He was official parliamentarian at the 
meetings of the representative assembly. He 
was elected a member of the board of trustees 
for a term of four years. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
of Maury High School, Norfolk, read a paper at 
She was elected 
president of the National Classroom Teachers 
Association. C. J. Heatwole, of Richmond, 


one of the general sessions. 


presided at the general session Tuesday morning. 
He was elected a member of the board of 
directors. 

The Virginians with a few guests, as is their 
custom at the meetings, breakfasted together on 
Wednesday morning at the Curtis Hotel. 


The following Virginians were registered at 
the meeting: Matylda Reece, Richmond; Louise 
Burgess, Richmond; Iva Salter, Richmond; 
Mrs. Charles N. Thompson, Forksville; Mattie 
Evans, Forksville; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Nor- 
folk ; Cornelia Adair, Richmond ; Osta M. Rhudy, 
Fries; Carolyn Osborne, Galax; Mrs. Daisy L. 
Avery, Richmond; Eunice L. Harmon, Melfa; 
Rennie V. Parks, Naxera; Alese C. Rangeley, 
Newport News; Virginia E. Segar, Saluda; 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond; J. H. Saunders, 
Newport News; Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk; 
Nancy B. Cox, Norfolk; Genevieve C. Burke, 
Mathews; Idella Berry, Newport News; J. L. 
Codd, Portsmouth. 

The next annual meeting will be held July, 
1929, in the city of Atlanta. The next meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence will be held 
the last of February, 1929, in the city of Cleve- 
land. 





MR. HART TO SERVE HIS FULL TERM 


All who have the welfare of public education 
in Virginia at heart are delighted at the an- 
nouncement that Hon. Harris Hart, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, will serve out his 
full term for which he was elected, which does 
not expire until 1930. There have been per- 
sistent rumors to the effect that Mr. Hart would 
resign, and they were especially revived since the 
recent adoption of the amendments to the State 
constitution affecting the administration of public 
education. These rumors are now set at rest and 
teachers and school people everywhere in the 
State will be heartened and encouraged to know 
that Mr. Hart is to continue his constructive 
policy as head of the public school system of 
Virginia. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


In the May and June issues of the Journal at- 
tention was called to the plan by which the 
September issue would be delivered to the teach- 
ers promptly at the opening of the schools early 
in September. Division superintendents kindly 
responded to this plan and many of them have 
sent us the names and addresses of their teachers 
to whom the September Journal has been mailed. 
In some cases, however, where lists were not 
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complete, the superintendents requested that a 
sufficient supply of the September Journal be 
sent direct to them in bulk and they would see 
that a copy was delivered to each of their teach- 
ers; therefore, teachers who do not receive the 
September number of the Journal should report 
the fact to their superintendents. 


understood, however, that the 


It should be 
above plan applies only to the September number. 
The lists for mailing the October and subsequent 
issues of the Journal will be sent to us imme- 
diately after the fall institutes at which time 
membership in the State Association will be de- 
termined. These latter lists will constitute the 
membership in the State Association for the year 
and will be the permanent mailing lists for the 
Journal. 

Last year membership in the State Association 
included nearly all of the teachers and school 
people of the State. This year we shall certainly 
reach the goal of enroling in the State Associa- 
tion every teacher and school official in Virginia. 


THE PREVENTORIUM NOT YET 
OPENED 


Headquarters office is receiving a great many 
inquiries as to whether the Preventorium is 
ready to receive patients. Many of the letters 
are direct applications for admission, some of 
which are urgent cases sorely in need of the 
Preventorium render. 


the proposes to 


reason the 


services 
The sole 
opened before this time is the plain fact that 


many teachers in the State have not responded 


institution has not been 


with their contributions of $4.00. 

The officials of the Association who have this 
matter in charge have done and are doing every- 
thing they can to put the Preventorium in readi- 
ness for occupancy. ‘They are most anxious to 
open the institution to the teachers but they can- 
not do so until sufficient funds are in hand to 
make the final payment on the building. 
thing like $10,000 must yet be collected before 
the committee can adjust the financial obligation 


Some- 


on the building. Many teachers have made con- 


KDUCATION 


which was 


$4.00 
amount 


less than each 


the 


tributions of 
estimated as necessary from each 
teacher in anticipating the total cost of the Pre- 
ventorium. This partly accounts for the fact 
that the cash in hand is less than was expected 
when the movement was first inaugurated. A 
few teachers in their enthusiasm for this institu- 
tion have doubled their contributions. 

The Preventorium committee will meet early 
in September to go over every detail to ascertain 
the exact financial status of the project and to 
devise some means for liquidating the obligation 
in order to open the institution to the teachers at 
the earliest possible date. Teachers can readily 
see, therefore, the importance of everyone mak- 
ing his or her contribution. This is the only 
source of financial relief, and those who have 
delayed making a contribution should appreciate 
how embarrassing it is to the committee, not to 
speak of the unfairness to the thousands of fel- 
low teachers, who, three or four years ago, will- 
ingly made their contributions and are now in 
Preventorium 


sore need of the services of the 


and cannot understand why the services are not 


available. 
At the fall institutes in September and Octo- 
ber division superintendents will ask every 


teacher in attendance to fill out a card stating 
whether or not she has contributed to the Pre- 
ventorium [Ifund. This will enable the head- 
quarters office to keep a file of all those who 
have made a contribution. This information in 
the office will be absolutely necessary when it 
comes to certifying to the eligibility for admis- 
sion to the Preventorium. /:very teacher should 
sign this card without fail when the opportunity 
is presented. 

The Preventorium will be opened when the 
officers of the Association are assured that the 
teachers will meet their obligation. The Univer- 
sity Hospital authorities have met their part of 
the contract so far as the building is concerned 
and are ready at any moment to comply with the 
rest of the contract to operate the Preventorium 


without charge for professional services. 





Are you thinking about plans for observing American Education Week, November 5-11? 


Interest in 


observing this week in the American schools has increased enormously during the past few years and 
is now well nigh a universal practice in our schools. The October issue oi the Journal will carry a 


suggestive program and a list of reference material. 
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A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS OF 
LATIN 


By Mase. BarHAM and EtMaA Free, Newport News 
High School 


The Cicero and Vergil classes of the Newport News 
High School attended their first Roman banquet Janu- 
ary 19, 1928. As the Tricliniarch announced “cena 
parata”’ the guests in Roman attire! entered the dining 
room. A Slave at the door saw to it that all entered 
in the proper fashion?, After announcing that the 
auspices were “secunda’? and offering an invocation to 
the gods? the guests drew from an urn numbers indi- 
cating their place at the table. Around the table, ar- 
ranged in the usual Roman manner,® sat the guests 
partly reclining on the couches improvised from chairs®, 

At the signal from the Tricliniarch, a march was 
played and the slaves? brought to the attendants? a 
basin of water and a towel, which were passed to each 
guest that he might wash his hands. 

Now the “Gustatio” was served, consisting of deviled§ 
eggs, olives and cheese crackers. Again hands were 
washed and the tables were wiped off with a purple 
cloth; this took place between each course. 

The “Mensae Secundae” came next. The attendants 
and the slaves marched twice around the room, the 
head attendant carrying high the meat dish twined 
with ivy. In addition to the “porculus” asparagus tips 
and finger rolls were served. 

\fter this the Tricliniarch presented the traditional® 
offering to the household gods. Then came the “Fer- 
cula’—tangerines and salted nuts. 

The ceremony of the crowning of the guests fol- 
lowed, when each one was adorned with an ivy wreath. 

The last course was the serving of the wine!; dur- 
ing this the attendants sprinkled!! the guests with per- 
fume. 

Between each course music or some other variety 
of entertainment was provided. The arrival of the 
“proeco” from the Forum and the reading of his news!2 
was a very enjoyable part of the program, The menus 
printed on scrolls were a delight to the guests. 

The arrangements for this “banquet”!3 were left en- 
tirely to the members of the two classes, who had been 
assigned a place on one of the four committees, menu, 
table, entertainment and property. 


Notes 


J. White sheets or cheese cloth robes 

2. “pede dextro” 

3. A cracker placed in a saucer of water swelled up, 
indicating favorable omens 

4. Vergil Book I, 731-736 

5. Rectangular, left open at one end 

6. From lack of space, 2 chairs for each guest placed 
vertical to the table instead of parallel 

7. Members of Caesar class 

8. Evervthing was eaten without aid of knives and 
forks 


Salt, food and wine 


10. Coca-cola, grape juice and ginger ale 
11. Used atomizers 
12. Personal items about guests 


13. Cost—$25.00 





ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE RURAL 
SCHOOL 


3y FRANcES Currie, Merry Point 


Nature has decreed that the child through occupa- 
tions and experiences in a world of play shall be mainly 
fitted for life. Curtis, in his “Play And Recreation,” 
says that play is the one activity in life in which the 
whole child takes part. It has a very important use 
in the developing of the child into healthy manhood 
and womanhood. 

Play should be especially encouraged in country 
schools because country children as a rule do not play 
enough, and the school is the only place where enough 
of them get together to play organized games. There 
is always the hour recess at noon and usually fifteen 
minutes in the morning and afternoon, and this time 
can be spent in no better way than in playing some 
good game. 

Play not only develops the body; it does more than 
this—it develops the brain and mind as well. In play- 
ing baseball not only are most of the muscles and their 
nerve centers brought into action and exercised but 
there is also a quick and accurate judgment developed 
that is of practical use in after life. The players must 
use their eyes in judging “distances and decide almost 
instantly when to run and where to throw the _ ball. 
Such quick and accurate judgment, as well as muscu- 
lar development, is needed in all walks of after life. 

Playground baseball has about the same advantages 
as regular baseball; it can be played by girls as well 
as boys, is enjoyed by much younger children and will 
he played by adults much longer than regular baseball 
as regular baseball will hecome too strenuous for them. 
It is also better for a crowded school ground than regu- 
lar baseball. 

Volley ball is another good game which may be 
played by both girls and boys. This game raises the 
head, puts the shoulders back, and expands the chest. 
It is especially good in correcting the bad postures of 
the schoolroom and the round and stooped shoulders of 
the country children. 

Tennis is also a very good game, since it is said that 
all the muscles of the body are brought into play in 
this game. Walking parties can be organized for 
Saturday afternoons for those pupils who have very 
much housework during the weck. 

Other games of ball are long ball and tether ball. 
For the smaller children there is always the slide, hide 
and seek, and other children’s games well known to 
every teacher. 

If the teacher will take time and cooperate with the 
children in playing these organized games, he can ac- 
complish much in solving the question of discipline 
and in making stronger and better men and women 
for the world. 
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ENLARGED PROGRAM FOR EXPERI- 

MENTAL EDUCATION AND TEACHER- 

TRAINING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 


Additional funds amounting to $52,000 per year are 
made available by the General Education Board, the city 
school system of Charlottesville, the county school sys- 
tem of Albemarle, the board of visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Richmond to inaugurate, beginning with the 
session of 1928-1929, a rather complete program of 
teacher-training and experimental education for the 
preparation of high school teachers, rural supervisors 
and school administrators. The sphere of the depart- 
ment of education will be much enlarged for rendering 
service to the State and the South. Its faculty will be 
greatly increased in order to provide adequately for this 
extended program. 

In order to make possible this enlarged program con- 
templated by the increased appropriation, definite co- 
operative relationships have been established between 
the school systems of the city of Charlottesville and the 
county of Albemarle. The school boards of these two 
systems, upon the recommendations of their respective 
superintendents, have unanimously entered into such re- 
lationships with the University of Virginia that make 
it possible for the Department of Education to use these 
two school systems for teacher-training and research 
purposes. The co-operating school systems, through 
subsidies from the University, will be enabled to em- 
ploy superior principals and high school teachers and 
to provide a rather thorough-going supervision for all 
types of instruction. A general administrative board, 
consisting of the official representatives of the three co- 
operating units, will have charge of the details of the 
program. 

The program contemplates a supervisor of secondary 
education for the city and county who will be asso- 
ciate professor of secondary education at the University 
of Virginia; two elementary school supervisors for the 
county, both of whom will be assistant professors of 
elementary education; a staff of eight critic teachers, 
who will serve as departmental heads for the high 
schools and who will have the status of instructors of 
secondary education at the University; and two supe- 
rior rural elementary teachers, who will be placed in 
charge of model one room schools to be used for dem- 
onstration and experimental purposes. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN GERMANY 
Summer of 1929 


The International Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction of Berlin announce a tour of Ger- 
many’s educational institutions for the summer of 1929. 
This tour is organized by the Central Institute which 
operates under the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of 


Education and the German Federal Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Lhe selection of members of the party will be in the 
hands of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univesity. This tour will afford a most 
unusual opportunity to see German schools since it is 
under the official direction of the German educational 
authorities. ‘This provision assures the members of the 
party the closest insight possible into the school sys- 
tems. This is the first time such an opportunity has 
been afforded American teachers as a group. 

The visitation of schools will begin on June 17, 1929, 
either at Hamburg or Bremen, and will continue for 
six weeks, disbanding just before the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations Conference in Geneva, 
which meets the last week in July, 1929, 

(he tour will include visitation to the most promi- 
nent German cities, among which will be Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Ltbeck, Kiel, Berlin, Magdeburg, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Chemnitz, Gera, Jena, Weimar, Nurnberg, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Weisbaden, Coblenz, 
Mainz, Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Essen. 

All types of German educational institutions will be 
seen, such as elementary schools, secondary schools, 
rural schools, vocational schools, community and coun- 
try boarding schools, teachers’ colleges, universities and 
folk universities, and all types of education such as 
physical education, and the like. Emphasis will be 
placed upon physical education, art education, dramatics, 
the Youth Movement, school organization, methods of 
instruction, outdoor life, playgrounds, and juvenile 
welfare. 

The members of the party will assemble at Bremen 
or Hamburg, the starting point, arriving there by any 
route which they desire. The Central Institute will 
have complete charge of the party while in Germany, 
although the group will be accompanied by a member 
of the International Institute. The total expense for 
each member for the time spent in Germany (approxi- 
mately six weeks) will be $350. This will include 
second-class railway travel, food, hotels, and necessary 
transportation to schools and hotels within the cities. 

There will be twenty five in the party and member- 
ship will be limited to those who have some command 
of the German language. Anyone interested in this visi- 
tation tour may secure fuller information from Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN THEIR TEENS 


A list prepared by Miss Jean Roos, head of the 
Stevenson Room for Young People, Cleveland Public 
Library. It was presented to the Children’s Librarians 
Section at the recent annual conference of the American 
Library Association. 

Akeley, Carl. In Brightest Africa. Doubleday. 
Andrews, R. C. On the Trail of Ancient Man. Putnam. 
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\rliss, George. Up the Years from Bloomsbury. Little. 

Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, F. E. The Winged Horse. 
Doubleday. 

3ecker, M. L. Adventures in Reading. Stokes. 

Bedford-Jones, Henry. The King’s Passport. Putnam. 

Bedford-Jones, Henry. Saint Michael’s Gold. Putnam. 

Beebe, C. W. The Arcturus Adventure. Putnam. 

Benson, E, F. Sir Francis Drake. Harper. 

Bill, A. H. The Clutch of the Corsican. Little. 

Bishop, Farnham, and Brodeur, A. G. The Altar of 
the Legion. Little. 

Bojer, Johan. The Emigrants. Century. 

3oyd, James. Drums. Scribner, 

Boyd, James. Marching On. Scribner. 

Broster, D. K. Mr. Rowl. Doubleday. 

Byrd, R. E. Skyward. Putnam. 

Byrne, Donn, Hangman’s House. Century. 

Cather, W. S. Death Comes for the Archbishop. Knopf. 

Chase, M, E. Mary Christmas. Little. 

Chase, M. E. Uplands. Little. 

Cleugh, Sophia. Ernestine Sophie. Macmillan. 

Conner, Sabra. The Quest of the Sea Otter. Reilly 
and Lee. 

Cooper, C. R. The Golden Bubble. Little. 

Davis, W. S. Gilman of Redford. Macmillan. 

Douglas, Donald. The Black Douglas. Doran. 

Dunsany, E. J. Don Rodriguez. Putnam, 

Finger, C. J. David Livingstone. Doubleday. 

Fulanain. The Marsh Arab, Lippincott. 

Furman, Lucy. The Glass Window. Little. 

Garland, Hamlin. A Daughter of the Middle Border. 
Macmillan, 
Garland, Hamlin. 
Macmillan. 
Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the Middle Border. 


A Son of the Middle Border. 


Macmillan. 

Hargreaves, S. C. Vhe Cabin at the Trail’s End. 
Harper, 

Harper, T. A., and Winifred. Siberian Gold. Double- 
day. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Balisand. Knopf. 

Horn, A. A. Trader Horn. Simon & Schuster. 

Johnson, G. W. Andrew Jackson. Minton Balch, 

Johnson, M. E. Safari. Putnam. 

Kelly, E. M. Basquerie. Harper, 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. Charlotte Lowenskold. Doubleday. 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. The General’s Ring. Doubleday. 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. The Treasure. Doubleday. 

Lamb, Harold. Genghis Khan. McBride. 

Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the Desert. Doran, 

Le May, Alan. Old Father of Waters. Doubleday. 

Lesterman, John. The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad. 
Harcourt. 

Lindbergh, C. A. We. Putnam. 

Locke, W. J. Perella. Dodd. 

Lovelace, M. H. The Black Angels. John Day. 

Markham, Virgil. The Scamp. Macmillan. 

Maurois, André. Disraeli. Appleton. 


Minnigerode, Meade. Cordelia Chantrell. Putnam. 


Molnar, Ferenc. The Paul Street Boys. Macy-Masius. 

Moore, A. C. Crossroads to Childhood. Doran. 

Moore, J. T. Hearts of Hickory. Cokesbury Press. 

Morrow, H. W. We Must March. Stokes. 

Noel, J. B. L. The Story of Everest. Little, 

Quick, Herbert, and Edward. Mississippi Steamboatin’. 
Holt. 

Rittenhouse, J. B. The Third Book of Modern Verse. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Rollins, P. A. Jinglebob. Scribner. 

Rolvaag, Ole. Giants in the Earth. Harper. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The Carolinian. Houghton. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years. 
Harcourt. 

Sawtell, R. O., and Treat, Ida. Primitive Hearths in 
the Pyrenees. Appleton. 

Silvestre, Charles. Aimee Villard. Macmillan. 

Siringo, C. A. Riata and Spurs. Houghton. 

Stone, E. C. The Laughingest Lady. Appleton. 

Suckow, Ruth. The Bonney Family. Knopf. 

Thomas, L. J. The Boys’ Life of Lawrence. Century. 

Thomas, L. J. With Lawrence in Arabia. Century. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Yesterday and Today. Harcourt. 

Vestal, Stanley. Kit Carson. Houghton. 

Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy at Crale. Doran. 

White, S. E. Lions in the Path. Doubleday. 

Young, Stark. Heaven Trees. Scribner. 





VIRGINIANS AT THE NATIONAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Physical Education Association held its 
annual convention at Baltimore, Maryland, May 23 to 
26, 1928. 

There were several hundred in attendance, practically 
every State being represented. Virginia was honored 
by the election of Eliot V. Graves, state supervisor of 
physical and health education, to the National council 
as representative for the Southern district. 

Others from Virginia attending the convention were: 
Miss Martha Barksdale, William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Hilda T. Belote, Fredericksburg, L. K. 
Sergey, Cherrydale, Joseph C, Chandler, Williamsburg, 
R. W. Copeland, Hampton, Miss Pauline Durham, 
Staunton, Miss Carrie Duncan, Portsmouth, C. E. 
Hoster, Newport News, Miss Dorothy Irvine, Peters- 
burg, Henry Johnson, Farmville, Tucker Jones, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Charles H. 
Kauffmann, Warrenton, Kirk Montague, Norfolk, Miss 
Isabel T. Peck, Lynchburg, Miss Virginia Pancoast, 
Fredericksburg, Miss Louise Richardson, Staunton, 
Miss Marguerite Roberts, Williamsburg, Miss Marian 
Robertson, Norfolk, Miss Agnes Russell, Fredericks- 
burg, E. Boyd Graves, Norfolk, Miss Mildred Stewart, 
Fredericksburg, T. Ryland Sanford, Wytheville, 
Miss Nancy Vance, Richmond, Miss Claudia Wilkins, 
Fredericksburg, Miss Inez Weeks, Lynchburg, Theodore 
P, Wilson, Purcellville, Miss Olive Iler, Farmville, and 
W. L. Reynolds, Fincastle. 
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BIRTH CERTIFICATES AND VACCINA- 
TION NEEDED FOR SCHOOL 


By W. A. PLecker, M. D., State Registrar of 
Vital Statistics 


Can you prove at once that your baby was born in 
Virginia—and the date? If the mother were dropped 
down in Italy with her child, could she prove to Musso- 
lini, and to Uncle Sam, that she and the child were born 
Americans and have the full right to return home 
unhindered ? 

More than one Italian mother has returned to the 
land of her birth, with her children, and found to her 
dismay that she had overlooked the necessity of taking 
with her the evidence of American citizenship for her- 
self and the American birth of her children. 

Numerous requests for birth certificates have reached 
the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics from Americans 
stranded in Europe and Canada unable to return  be- 
cause they could not prove Virginia to be the place of 
their nativity. 

While writing this letter a terrified young man, with 
his lawyer, came into our office secking for evidence 
of the age of a young girl with the possibility of a seat 
in the electric chair depending upon whether or not it 
could be proved that she had reached the age of consent. 

These are exceptional instances and one might feel 
sure that no such emergency is likely to arise in his 
own case. Not so when the young child knocks at the 


door of the public school for the first time in most of 
the cities and counties of Virginia. 

The annual request goes out in August of each year 
from the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the 
division superintendents to take no chances as to the 
age of new pupils but to demand the presentation of 
the mother’s certificate sent from the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics to each married mother within about four 
months of the date of birth if the doctor or midwife 
reported it in accordance with the State law and gave 
the correct mailing address. 

At the age of fourteen many of these same children 
will need this valuable paper as evidence that they may 
accept a job without fear of the child labor law. 

Any mother who has not got this evidence of her 
child’s birth registration, and has postponed investiga- 
tion till he is of school age, should get busy right now 
and write to the Bureau to know why. Give full name 
of the child, fathe r, and maiden name of the mother, 
color, with place and date of birth. Give also name of 
doctor or midwife in attendance. 

August is also the month to see that every school 
child is vaccinated, that their arms may be well before 
school opens, 

Do not wait till the rush at the opening of schools, 
when five or six clerks are at times kept busy searching 
for births which have never been reported, or when the 
mother’s certificates have not been preserved. ‘These 
certificates should be kept in the strong box with the 
insurance policies, deed to the home and other valuables. 


Educational News and Comments 


WALTER S. NEWMAN, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, has announced that agricultural instruction 
will be inaugurated next year in six new communities. 
They are as follows: Ivor, Southampton county, J. A. 
Sryant; Grassy Creek, Grayson county, W. C. LaRue; 
Maywood, Craig county, G. C. Farmer; Criglersville, 
Madison county, R. F. Estes; Cleveland-Wallace, Wash- 
ington county, O. L. Parsons; Spencer-Penn, Henry 
county, instructor to be appointed. 

The following recent graduates of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute have been appointed instructors in 
Agriculture and assigned as follows: W. H. Elliott, 
Buckhorn, Mecklenburg county; H. M. Collins, Char- 
lotte, Charlotte county; E, C. Smith, Clintwood, Dicken- 
son county; H. E. Denny, Fishersville, Augusta county ; 
M. B. Fussell, Great Bridge, Norfolk county; C. E. 
Richards, Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah county; H. C. Page, 
Wicomico Church, Northampton county 

<> 

Miss PuHronsiz IRENE MarsH, who has been teaching 
in the commercial department of the Salem High School, 
has been elected to a similar position in the E. C. Glass 
High School at Lynchburg. She spent the past summer 
in study at Columbia University. 


<> 


Dr. Minor W. THOMAS, professor of education at 


Radford State ‘eachers College for the past few years, 
gave courses during the summer at the St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York. He will be at his post 
at Radford again next session. 
<> 

Tue fifth Pan-American Congress on Child Welfare 
was held at Havana, Cuba, on December 8 to 13, 1927. 
No better place than this could have been selected. Cuba 
is halfway between both continents on this hemisphere. 
The influence of both cultures, North and South, is 
equally felt. Cuba’s background is full of old and quaint 
traditions. Excellent work has been done along the lines 
of child welfare, and schools, asylums, hospitals, and 
other institutions are models of their class. These 
gatherings aid enormously in promoting international 
good will. They pave the way to carry ideals of 
peace and happiness from the humble abodes of the 
teachers of America to the floors of legislatures under 
the majestic domes of nations’ capitols. In both places, 
schools and statehouses, the destinies of nations are 
wrought. 

<> 

Miss Etta M. Witter at the ‘Minneapolis meeting: 
“The many isms in Modern Art, its great variety of 
expression, its use of unusual mediums, have given 
rise to a widespread idea that Modern Art is freakish, 
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igly and crude, produced by incompetents, subnormals 
nd the commercially dishonest. Modern exhibitions 
and press art criticisms cause long and sometimes 
heated discussions adding to the layman’s confusion. 
This problem of modern art must be met by every 
live art instructor. 

“The young child is not concerned with a photographic 
rendering of objects. His is an expression of his idea— 
which to him is truth. To enocurage this expression, 
gradually to lead him to see the beauty of contrasts, 
the rhythm of lines and forms, the complete design 
rather than to force the faithful 
copying of details immaterial to the beauty of the com- 
position—that is the happy privilege of the Modern Art 
teacher.” 





unit of his picture 


> 

THERE will be a few changes among the home 
economics teachers for the new session of schools be- 
ginning in September. Out of the seventy home eco- 
nomics teachers in the State only six new teachers will 
be required to fill vacancies. They are as follows: 
Miss Marion Wagner, graduate of the Teachers Col- 
lege at Harrisonburg, will be in charge of the home 
economics department at Pearisburg, Giles county; 
Miss Sara Milnes, graduate of Harrisburg Teachers 
College, will teach at Chase City, Mecklenburg county ; 
Miss Dorothy Farrar, graduate of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, will teach at Driver, Nansemond 
county; Miss Julia Robertson, graduate of the A. and 
M. College at Stillwater, Oklahoma will be in charge 
of the teacher training department of home economics 
at State Teachers College, Harrisonburg; Miss Eliza- 
heth Armfield, graduate of the State Teachers College 
at Farmville, will be in charge of home economics at 
Floris, Fairfax county. A new feature of the home 
economics work in the State will be inaugurated this 
year in connection with giving courses for adults under 
the auspices of the evening school program. 

< 


Mr. RK. W. House, for the past four or five years 
principal of schools at Prospect, Prince Edward county, 
has been elected principal of schools of Farmville 
and will take over his duties at the latter place the 
first of September. 

<> 

The Virginia Journal of Education has been receiv- 
ing The Educational Outlook published at Monrovia, 
Liberia, Africa, under the editorship of Mr. James L. 
Sibley. Mr. Sibley has recently been designated by 
Governor King of Liberia as adviser to the Department 
of Education for the Republic. Mr. Sibley has a great 
many friends in Virginia. He went to Liberia a few 
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years ago from Alabama. His friends in this country 
will be glad to learn of his fine work pioneering in 
education. 
<> 
Dr. Joun J. Ticert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has recently been elected president of the 
University of Florida at Gainesville to succeed the late 
Dr. A. A. Murphree. Dr. Tigert has accepted this post 
and will take up his duties at Gainsville, Florida, at the 
opening of the University this fall. 
> 
Dr. Sipney B. Hatt, who during the past summer 
has been giving courses in Secondary Education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, and 
who has accepted a permanent place on the faculty 
there, will be in Virginia in his office in the State De- 
partment of Education during the month of September 
to finish up his work as Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation in Virginia, 
<> 
Ir Is interesting to note the growth in the establish- 
ment of school libraries during the more recent years. 
C. W. Dickenson, Supervisor of Textbooks and School 
Libraries in the State Department of Education, reports 
as of June 30 that a total of $43,156.95 was spent in 
establishing school libraries. “Chis exceeded the previous 
year’s figures by nearly $10,000. The establishment of 
school libraries represents one of the most important 
features of educational development promoted by the 
State Department of Education. 
<> 
THE only way to be really orthodox is not to think 
at all.—Dean Inge. 
<> 
Ir 1s more convenient to follow one’s conscience than 
one’s intelligence for at every failure conscience finds 
an excuse and an encouragement in itself. ‘That is why 
there are so many conscientious and so few intelligent 
people.—Glenn Frank. 
<> 
THe Declaration of Independence has become so 
radical that the mere reading of it has lead to an arrest. 
“T didn’t say that,” said one victim, “Thomas Jefferson 
said it.’ “Where is that guy,” said the policeman, 
“We'll get him too.” 
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Book Reviews 


NATURE IN AGRICULTURE, by Conway, Kaufman and 


Lancelot, Webb Publishing 
Minn. Price $1.20. 


Company, St. Paul, 


There has been need of a simple textbook or pupil 


reference which can serve as a basis of nature study in 
the rural elementary and grade schools. Such a teach- 
ing aid must necessarily deal with the home, the farm, 
which are all about the 


book 


simple language and 


and the wonders of nature 


young people; yet in so doing the must utilize 


an abundance of gocd illustrations 

serve to create and direct the interest of the young 

people to observe the world of nature about them. 
Nature in Agriculture seems to meet these require- 


It is neither a treatise nor a textbook on agri- 


ments. 
culture but rather a nature book adapted to rural 
schools. In the words of the authors “No attempt has 


been made to develop the technical phases of agriculture 
but to create new attitudes toward the subject of farm- 


ing ... .” In its content are to be found short 


items of interest to young 


chapter units on various 


people including not only crops and animals but pets 


and bees and weeds. Simple exercises and questions 


are suggested at the end of each chapter which should 
be helpful to any teacher. ‘The use of any one chapter 
is not dependent on the preceding one. 
seasonal 


The chapters 
may be used as pupil interest or timeliness 
Every teacher, certainly every school, should 
nature 
C. M. 


suggests. 


secure a copy and as a textb ok or guide in 


study it should prove very useful E. 


Frank Monroe 
Strasburg, Va. 


ECHOES FROM THE CUMBERLANDS, by 
Beverly. Shenandoah Publishing Co., 
100 pages. 

This is The 
poems are representative expressions of a man and 
teacher with a poetic spirit whose entire life has been 
the beautiful Cumberland 
That 


a volume of original lyric poems. 


spent in the environs of 
Mountains in 


fortunate within 


country is 
resides a poet. The 
beautiful Cumberlands has its poet in Mr. Beverly. 
“Sunset Hour,” “Summer Twilight,” “The Old Mill,” 
“The Mountain Road,’ and “Winter in the 
lands” are typical of the seventy or more lyrics making 
up the volume. 


Virginia. 
borders 


Southwest 
whose 


Cumber- 


Our ATLANTIC PossEssions, by J. Earle Thompson. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 216 pages. 


Mr. Thompson has given us an interesting and in- 
formative story of our possessions in the Atlantic. These 
territories more recently acquired are Canal Zone, Guan- 
tanamo, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands. Little has been 
written as yet about these territories in a form to be 
available to teachers and pupils. The author has selected 
such material for the volume as will give the reader a 
comprehensive mental historic back- 
ground, social life of the people, and geographic fea- 
tures of the islands and possessions. The story of the 


picture of the 


activities of the early pirates, the attempts at and the 
final construction of the Panama Canal, the Jungle Land 
an Enchanted Isle will not fail to be of genuine 
interest to the children and a source of valuable informa- 


and 


tion to the teacher, 

The volume is intended by the author to be used as a 
geographical reader in connection with the study of 
geography. The illustrations scattered throughout the 
book are well selected and add greatly to the value of 
the volume. Public buildings, dams and locks, ships 
passing through the canal, street, sugar cane and tobacco 
field scenes give the reader detailed and accurate ideas 
of the countries. 

It is an excellent little volume and should be in every 
school library if not the possession of the boys and girls 
themselves in the upper grades and even those in the 
high school. 


READING FOR APPRECIATION, by William Grady and Paul 


Klapper. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
A four book series. 

[ Book One comprises two volumes: Part One and 
Part Two. 

[{ Book Two comprising two volumes: Part One 
and Part Two. 

These four volumes are to be used as readers for 


children in the school or in the home. The material 


selected has been taken from our best literature espe- 
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ily that which has been known to appeal to the boys 
nd girls in the upper grades of the elementary school. 
he material includes tales of heroism, old and new 
Ik tales, poetry of nature, great moments in history, 
id selections from famous short stories, musical poems, 
vith many selections from such authors as Robert Louis 
Stevenson, James Russell Lowell, Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry Van Dyke, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Shakespeare. 

lhe four books make a veritable treasure house of 
good reading for children. A teacher who introduces 
such literary material to the children may be sure of 
their appetite for further reading in the field of good 
nd acceptable literature. 


GraMMAR IN Action, by J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath & 
Co., New York. 278 pages. Price $1.20. 

Many teachers and especially people who have been 
taught grammar when they went to school will find 
solace and satisfaction in learning that the study of 
grammar is coming into its own again. They were un- 
happy with the reaction against grammar and felt that 
it had resulted in a chaotic state of no-grammar-at-all. 
Now the pendulum has swung back and the demand 1s 
for teaching some formal grammar in our schcols. The 
author of Grammar In Action has met this earnest 
demand and has given us a text with enough formal 
grammar to insure the understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of all speech. 

In this text, rules and theories are reduced to their 
lowest terms and learned entirely through practice and 


application. Two-thirds of the text is made up of 
practice and application exercises. The other one-third 
is theory. A very simple system of diagramming is fol- 
lowed to show the fundamental relationship of the parts 
of the sentence. Grammar In Action is grammar back 
again though shorn of many non-essentials found in the 
texts of our fathers. This text will no doubt be received 
with hearty acclaim by a large group of teachers and 
we venture to say by the pupils themselves. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION, by 
Hubert Wilbur Nutt, Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 538 pages. 

In this volume, Professor Nutt has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the problem of supervision. One of 
the most important contributions of the book is found 
in Chapter II—Ethics in Supervision. Here the author 
presents an ethical code for the supervisor as well as 
one for the teacher. These codes of ethics are worked 
out both from theory and practice and provide a prac- 
tical working basis for teacher and supervisor. 

The author sets up definite objectives in supervision 
and discusses supervision in all types of school systems, 
from the smallest to the largest. He shows definitely 
how to make the supervisory organization function and 
how to make supervision objective. Much of the fric- 
tion that often cecurs between teacher and supervisor 
will be eliminated and considerable progress will be 
made if the plans and ideals presented in this book are 
followed. F. M.A. 
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EveRYDAY Uses or THE ALPHABET, by Norman H. Hall. 


Hall & McCreary, Chicago. Paper bound. Price 
$20 DRAPER 
This is a 32-page booklet setting forth the various ; ADJUSTABLE 


uses made of the alphabet accompanied by lessons and 





unique exercises for the pupils. When we come to think 
of it, the uses we make of the alphabet are numerous. 


We need to know the alphabet in order to use the dic- OR nearly a quarter 


: ; F of a century school 
tionary, encyclopedia, telephone directory, books of ref- S theunts have protected 
erence, letter files and all kinds of indexes. their window shade in- 
There are exercises in forming the letters, capitals and f} vestments by specifying 
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exercises in finding numbers in a telephone directory and ; ig di nome or naa 
arranging titles of books and songs in alphabetical order. —the modifying and 
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IN BATH COUNTY Skilled workers and Rearing meals 
Theodore Reid Sinclair, a graduate of V. P. I. p =high standards of workmanship, backed by 
(1920) and formerly principal of the Boiling [ $t@etiment and experience, combine to pro 
Springs High School, Alleghany county, and of ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
; Bees ‘ } thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
the Millboro High School, Gath county, was re- describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. Z. 


Bath county to succeed [. Carl Hoover whose Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


resignation to enter industry will take effect | §6SPICELAND MOR: i" INDIANA 


October 1, 1928. 


lower cases, tests in “exact” alphabetical order, then 


grades. Children will delight in the exercises. 
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